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_ Seabrook Nurseries |The Longfield Iris Farm! | 


| Choice Gladioli Direct from Growers Bluffton, Indians 
Prepaid Prices— High Quality Stock. Guaranteed 1004 True. ea; and Dealew in —s _ i 
‘ . MS atalogue on Reque 2 AUT b 
—Prompt Delivery——_— ceibetiontam sc penarennatantaats Mar Leste ae 
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All Bulbs 1 1-4 in. or larger— GOLDEN MEASURE No.1 MAINE | 
| 30 cts. each 3.00 pe ue 
Each Do Each Do Louise, Mona Lisa, E. J. Shaylor, 15 cts. each, $1.50 per doz 
American Beauty ---$ .45 $5.00 Mrs. H. E. Bothin vach Os. White Glory, Crimson Glow, Mrs. Dr. Norton, White Giant, Little 
A. B. Kunderd 40 450 Mona Lisa [ son Daisy, Wisconsin, Germa, 10 cts. each, $1.00 per doz 
Alice Tiplady 10 1.00 Myra aoe . ae Helen Franklin, Le Marechal Foch, Lilywhite, Brimstone, L’Im- ( 
FPR atte ° [36 Mikes Se : “ye maculee, Prince of Wales, Evelyn Kirtland, Rose Bud, Mary Fennell, 
| Byron L. Smitl - 2.50 O. W. Halliday DR gy Flora, Baron Hulot, 6 cts. each, 60 cts. per doz 
Captain Bo¥Ynton 1.25 14.00 Pink Perfectior : + Peace, Schwaben, Panama, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Dawn, Arizona, 
Crimson Glow Qs 90 Peach Sia sine : ° JU Roanoke, Pres. Taft, Princepine cts. each, 50 cts. per doz 
| ee ee ~ ‘a a : 1 ‘ 50 } All Prices Postpaid Also Planting Stock. 
indies | hhit > yn » . Wy res — 2S a a drcresns * od 
| Do: othy McKibbii ; 1.25 Prince of Wales re be ; P. A. LAESER Sun Prairie, Wis. i] 
} “% 30 5.00 MEG0G . 4.0.5.2... 10 1.00 . 
J Shay! t 12 1 25 Purple Glory omathe 50 ( | 
F ati Lefebore ed 3.50 Richard Diener ______ 00 35.00 3 | 
a 10 1.00 Red Fire -__.__....__. 100 1000 
rold 60 7.00 Rev. Ewbank l 0 * stil an ly rly ] 
Golden Measure 25 250 Red—White— Gold ie - > 00 TE still Cah suppl 1éariy all 
Greteche Za 10 1.00 Rese Ash _...._ ) > 50 vy ] ) 
Halle 05 ———«. ps sizes in most of the varieties 
> S ABs unde RO 1) 4 g E ) l 
Joe Colemar 15 1.50 Salmon cr ERS ‘1 ) ye we offer. Some sizes sold oui ’ 
Kunderd Gl | ma ee CS 
. ilae Glo 00 0.00 Schwaben nal -. .05 50 
x M. Ik 0 1.00 St Thomas - ‘ 3.00 5.00 
Lil rite 0 1.00 Sulphur Frills —_- : 8.00 
| Ly 20 2.25 ¥ Tr. Kent 15 : 
, Mary |} he ( Sihesy ~ “ 1.5 5 
Ma I i 1 1.50 ha ( wes 08 90 TELL Us YouR REQUIREMENTS ; 
M i ni z = .10 1.00 
} Mr. Ma . 90 War : 05 5 | 
| - F C. | 4 150 White W 25 eT 
ay r Pe ’ © t Ye Vv 1 OF ae 
| Mra. Dr. } 10 100 1910 ‘Row “ss | 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. | 


For Planting Sizes and Bulblets and Other Varieties Wayland - - - Ohio 


SEND FOR LIST 








~ New Gladiolus “Elora” | || 


: P . ] i ] sania 
OLOR, creamy white with rich cream spots in throat on three lower 
vetals, these spots overlaid with dainty featherings of Americar 
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T 
Beauty pink. The back of the petals show a tint of very delicate 





pink. Blooms measure 4! > tO € 1Che in diameter. I his IS a Very 
remark: ] ariet hl, . rt ay] rn y { . iff fe S t i feet 
mMarkKabie variety, Dlooms very early on good stiff stems 4 tO 4/72 Ife P 


tall. Elora is certainly queen of all the early varieties. It 1s very prolific 


Ih] : ee : Lane pa 
yulblets, and a great favorite with florists because of a shade suitable 
, 1 . ] a ie . 2 ++ . La 
ror all purposes. In flat bouquets for funeral work, or 1n baske ts, 1t makes 1! 
i ‘ i 





ip most beautiful, and especially good among other pieces made Of 
Peas nand i _— I : re] shef from t much of on : 
/merica or Le Marechal Foch, and a welcome relief from too much of one tr 
; 4 é, ; , 24 
olor. It also goes well in mixed vases or baskets. 
| , re ] : i at & 9 and discard me ot of 
Mvery nmorist should Nave a large stock of Elora and discard some ot 
ther old inferior varieties. It costs no more for labor and space to C: 
<p ; Eos 9 ; ; ; th 
crow the best varieties than it does for others, and a large stock 1S soon cd 
umulated. We have had as high as 296 bulblets from one large bulb. e 
5 - 7 


NEW PRICES: 20c. each; $2.00 per dozen. Write for wholesale 
price list on other sizes in quantity, also describing our wonderful new 16 
prize winner GLENDALE, the remarkable favorite. 


W. B. DAVIS - Aurora, III. 
































a Fisher & Mason, Trenton, N. J. 
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Catalogues and Price Lists 


tiorgi Brothers Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
ae Baer price list of vegetable and flower 
seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. 112 pages and cover. 


Glad-Iris Gardens, Beltsville, Md. 1924 cata- 


logue of Gladioli and Iris. 


Catalogue of 
Dahlias for 1924. 24 pages and cover. Finely 


printed and illustrated. 


irigo Gladiolus Gardens, 125 Concord St., Port- 
eck’ Weden. Catalogue of Gladioli. 


tie G. Gallup, R. D. 1, Norwich, Conn. 
= of Sunnyside Dahlias for 1924. 12 
pages and cover. 


The Conard & Jones Company, West Grove, Pa. 
1924 catalogue of Roses, etc. 52 pages and cover. 
Fully illustrated with colored cover. 


Dahlia Gardens, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 
ney of Dahlias and Gladioli for 1924. 16 
pages and cover. Well illustrated. 


A. J. Anderson, White Bear Lake, Minn. 1924 
catalogue of Gladioli, 24 pages and cover. 


Pacific Grove Nursery, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
Wholesale price list for January 1924. 


Louis F. Drake, 118 Dodge St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Retail price list of Gladioli. 


The Conard & Jones Company, West Grove, Pa. 
Wholesale trade list of shrubs, perennials, Dah- 
lias, Roses, etc. 


G. D. Black, Independence, Iowa. Retail cata- 


logue of Gladioli. 


The Merton G. Ellis Test Gardens, 325A Custom- 
house, Portland, Ore. 1924 Special spring prices 
on Gladioli. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New York. 
Vaughan’s Market Gardener’s Wholesale Price 
list for 1924. 


Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. 
of Gladioli, Perennials, etc. 


1924 catalogue 


Bill's Gladiolus Farm, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Catalogue of Bill’s Gladiolus originations. 16 
pages and cover. 


A. R. Baker Dahlia Gardens, Santa Paula, Calif. 
Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli for 1924. 20 
pages and cover. 


Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. Gen- 
eral catalogue of seeds, bulbs and plants for 
1924. 32 pages and cover. 


The J. D. Long Seed Company, Boulder, Colo. 
Long’s Garden Book for 1924. 66 pages and 
cover. 


Stanley Thorpe, Medway, Mass. 
Gladioli, 14 pages and cover. 


Catalogue of 


H. M. Barrett & Son, Hightstown, N. J. 1924 
price list of Gladioli. 


James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y. Vick’s 
Garden & Floral Guide for 1924. 96 pages and 
cover. 


Archer & Vavra, Huntington Beach, Calif. 
1924 Dahlia catalogue. 40 pages and cover. 


The Independence Nurseries, Independence, 
Ohio. Catalogue of Water Lilies. Finely illus- 
trated with especially fine color plates on cover. 
24 pages and cover. 


Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Calif. Catalogue 
of Burbank’s seeds for 1924. 32 pages and cover. 


Curtis Redfern, Lincoln Manor, San Francisco, 
Calif. Catalogue of Mexican wild Dahlias and 
the best of California varieties. 12 pages and 
cover. 


Mrs. Earl Dehnhoff, Vanburen, Ohio. Price 
et of Gladioli. : 
Roderick M. Crocket, Cranford, N. J. 1924 
catalogue of seeds, bulbs, plants and evergreens. 
16 pages and cover. 


John H. McKibbin, Goshen, Ind. Catalogue of 
Gladioli. Well illustrated. 18 pages and cover. 


Lyndora Gardens, 416 Chester Ave., Morris- 
town, N. J. Catalogue of Dahlias of merit. 
8 pages and cover. 





John C. Davis, 77 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Retail list of Gladiolus bulbs for 1924. 


Chas. B. Raffauf, Independence. Iowa. Retail 


catalogue of Gladioli. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New York. 
General seed and bulb catalogue for 1924. Highly 
illustrated with many color plates. 120 pages and 
cover. 


> 
Glen Road Iris Gardens, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
1924 catalogue of Irises, including the Sturtevant 
originations. 24 pages and cover. 


Clarence W. Hubbard, 6144 Lakewood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Price list of Peonies. 


Elmwood Terrace Gladiolus Gardens, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 1924 price list of Gladioli. 


H. F. Reeder, Alta, Iowa. Catalogue of Gladioli. 


Carl Salbach, 6088 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 1924 catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli. 
32 pages and cover. Well illustrated. 


Fruitvale Dahlia Farm, 2832 Peralta Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli 
for 1924 


Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. E. Eighteenth St., 
Portland, Ore. Price list of Gladioli for 1924. 


N. A. Hallauer, Ontario, N. Y. Catalogue of 
Dahlias, Peonies, Gladioli and hardy plants for 
1924. 20 pages and cover. 


C. M. Grossman, Petoskey, Mich. 
trade list of Gladioli, Dahlias, etc. 


Wholesale 


D. H. Upjohn, 964 South Liberty St., Salem, 
Ore. Price list of Upjohn Gladioli for 1924. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert, Ill Retail 
catalogue of Gladioli for 1924. 


George Lawler, Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 
Catalogue of American grown Narcissi. 24 pages 
and cover. 


D. W. Peckham, Middlefield, Conn. 
logue of Dahlias and Gladioli. 
cover. 


1924 cata- 
14 pages and 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New York. 
1924 book for Florists. 


The Edgewater Farms, Sterling, Ill. Illustrated 
catalogue of Gladioli. 20 pages and cover. 


C. A. Clark, Wayland, Mich. 
Gladioli. 


Price list of 


S. J. Sheffield Co., 2 Maiden Lane, New York, 
N. Y. Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli for 1924. 


Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens, Wakefield, Mass. 
1924 catalogue of Dahlias. 44 pages and cover. 
Extra well printed and illustrated. 


George Lawler, Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 
Catalogue of Japanese Iris. 10 pages and cover. 


Ashville Flower Fields, Ashville, N. Y. Price 
list of Gladioli. 


Cloudland Dahlia Farm, Roan Mountain, Tenn. 
Price list of Dahlias. 


Thos. H. Hughes, 78 Brownell St., New Bedford, 
Mass. 1924 catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli. 
82 pages and cover. 


W. F. Brown Dahlia Farm, 46 Palmer St., 
Norwich, Conn. Catalogue of Dahlias. 68 pages 
and cover. 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y. “The Glory of 
the Garden” catalogue of Gladioli. 

North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 
list of Gladioli. 


W. R. Le Gron, 125 Amherst Drive, Toledo, 
Ohio. Wholesale and retail price list of Gladioli. 


Price 


Ralph J. Rooney, 1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, 
Ore. Wholesale and retail price list of Gladioli. 


Mr. & Mrs. E. P. Carter, 14 Sheridan St., Barre, 
Vt. Price list of Gladioli. 


J. W. Likins, 615-17th St., Portland Heights, 
Portland, Ore. Catalogue of Gladioli for 1924. 


Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. E. Eighteenth St., 
Portland, Ore. Price list of Gladioli. 





VI 


E. A. Farmer, Brooksville, Fla. 
Gladiolus Elora. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New York. 
Catalogue of florists’ flower seeds. 16 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Circular of 


Henry L. Corey, 4184 Twelfth Ave. West, 
Vancouver, B. C. Catalogue of Gladioli. 


Help Wanted 


THE FLOWER GROWER is published from 
a small hamlet, and we seem to have ex- 
hausted the local labor market so far as 
help available in connection with office 
work of THE FLOWER GROWER is con- 
cerned. 

We need more help in this office and 
could use the services of two or three 
people. Right now we need a bookkeeper 
and one or two people in the subscription 
department; and a person with literary 
qualifications would also be useful. I 
would like to correspond with anyone 
interested in forming a connection with 
THE FLOWER GROWER in most any ca- 
pacity as above outlined, or a combina- 
tion of them. Only those who are will- 
ing to work for a reasonable wage to be- 
gin with need apply. 

Anyone coming into this office will 
be expected to lend a hand on anything 
that comes up. No idlers with imaginary 
qualifications wanted, but real workers, 
and with the more activity the better. 
Conditions here are somewhat crude and 
difficult, but write me and I will tell 
you more about it. 





I am running the above help wanted 
note again this month to make a little 
explanation. Have already located one 
person for a connection with this office 
and perhaps two. But there is going to 
be, if THE FLOweR Grower keeps on 
growing at its present rate, a continuous 
opening in this office for the right person. 
In this connection don’t fail to note what 
is said above. 

What I wanted to explain is that con- 
ditions here are not the least bit difficult 
so far as the office is concerned. If there 
are any better working conditions any- 
where in the world than right here in 
this office I have never seen them, and 
I have traveled some, too. Our office is 
roomy, exceptionally well lighted, heated 
by steam (yes, we have electric heaters 
for cool weather in Spring, Summer and 
Fall) and for clean air and ventilation 
it cannot be surpassed. 

MADISON COOPER 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta: 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
— and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

MADISON CooPER, Calcium, N. Y. 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have a few surplus issues of Ture 
FLOWER GROWER, a few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1928. 
There are but few months available of 
1922 and not many of 1919; more of the 
other four years. ’ 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $1.50. 

Sixteen, (16) as above, postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 


MADISON Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 
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Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and. have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
ee Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N. Y. 


° q 


WALLACE’S IRISES 


Send for our brochure, “Irises and Iris Gar- 
dens,”’ which contains descriptions of all the 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells, England 

















“SAY IT WITH BIRD HOUSES” 





3 for $5.00 and parcel post. Weight nine pounds. 
A. P. GREIM, 
“Birdville” Toms River, P. O., N. J. 








Do You Want Gladiolus FLORA ? 


We have nearly one hundred quarts of 
bulblets of this fine yellow for the 1924 
trade. Also plenty of No. 4,5, and 6, same 
kind. List covering this and 100 others. 


E. N. TILTON - Ashtabula, Ohio 


== 
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Bound Volumes 


FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are stiil available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Vols. V, VI, 
VII, VIIL and 1X The Flower Grower are 
now ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. 
The most complete information ob- 
tainable on Gladiolus and other flower 
growing is contained in these bound 
volumes. 
MADISON COOPER 

Publisher CALCIUM, N. Y. 





























Choice Home Grown Gladioli 





1% to 1% Each Doz. 
eee 20c $2.00 
ese 10c 1.00 
meee Gartiend ...........«..-+. 8c .85 
I aaa trench cocrencstanienmsenanincicenanat 8c -85 
Oe ES 8 8c .85 
See 2.00 
i cea arcsec eink ees oleae 1.00 
Pendleton -50 
Mrs. Dr. Norton ---- 1.00 
Rose Glory 2.00 


Bulblets per 1000. 

B. L. Smith, $4; Crimson Glow, Evelyn Kirt- 
land, Lilywhite, Le Marchal Foch, Mrs. Norton, 
Myrtle, $1; Louise, $3; Pendleton, 75c; Rose 
Glory, $5. 

Cash with order, these prices prepaid. No order 
for less than $1. Al orders accepted subject to 
being sold out. In such case money will be re- 


funded. MRS. EMMA C. AMENT, 
P. O. Box 690 Grants Pass, Oregon 


due FrowerR GrowER 
5O Sets Only 


25:1%4 inch up each of the following varieties : 
Foch, Herada, Lilywhite, Wales, Butterfly, Tiplady, 
Roanoke, Flora, Loveliness, Bertrex, Kirtland and 
Zang. 300 Bulbs for $12.00 A snap boys. 


RAPIDS GARDENS 


Manitowoc, - - - Wis. 
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Too Many Varieties 


We are going to sacrifice some 
Glads for lack of room and help at < he 
prices. Youcan buy the whole stock of bulbs 
and bibts. or any part. Now is your chance. 
Write 


HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS 
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California Gladiolus Bulbs and Bulblets 


Well grown, well cured and true to name 
varieties in February issue. 
Also planting stock and seeds of 
; LLA ELLIOTIANA 
Write for prices. Wholesale and retail. 
E. D. BAYER 


R. F. D. 2, Box 71 
Santa Cruz - Calif. 


Choice Gladioli 


_ Our descriptive catalogue listing 70 choice varieties 
is free for the asking. If you have not receiveda 
copy, send for one. 
We will allow 20 per cent. discount on all 
orders rece ved before April 15th. Retail only. 
F. W. PAGE & SON, 
1177 Abbott Rd., - Buffalo, N.Y. 














Pataskala - . Orie 


We are making very special prices on rare 
peonies for early orders 


Clarence W. Hubbard 


GROWER OF 


Peontes & Irises 


6144 Lakewood Ave. CHICAGO, USA, 
aati. | 


DAHLIAS| 


Send your name and address for cata. 
logue. All the prize winning California 
introductions. 

A. R. BAKER DAHLIA GARDENS 
Limoneira Ranch 
Santa Paula, California 
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--GLADIOLUS BULBS-- 


Per 10001 2 3 4 5 6 _ Bbits. 
Gretchen Zang $30 $25 $20 $15$10$5 $ .50 
Evelyn Kirtland. 40 30 25 20 12 7.50 .75 


Le M. Foch._-_.- 35 25 20 11 9 7.50 .50 
Golden Girl___- 50 40 35 28 20 15 1.00 
Mixt 6 5 2 


E. A. STEUER 
q Easton, Pa., Route 1i 











- 





North River Farms Gladioli 


Special Introductory Offer for March Only 

One bulb of each of the following varieties for $5.00 

Adeline Kent, Anthony B. Kunderd, Chateau 
Thiery, David Starr Jordan, Dieners White, 
Dorothy McKibbin, E. J. Shaylor, Purple Glory, 
1910 Rose, Remembrance, Rose Glory, Hiawatha, 
Louise, Mme. Mounet-Sully, Rosalind, Golden 
Glory, Willis E. Fryer. 


‘Each bulb properly labelled and sent Postpaid. 
Send for Price List. 
NORTH RIVER FARMS, Marshfield, Mass. 





oe 
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Seeds of Hardy Plants 


Make your own hardy gar- 
den. Our list of hardy per- 
ennial seeds is the most 
complete issuedin 
America. Many novelties 
not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest 
assortment, 


GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 
field grown “all hardy” 
Hardy Perennial Plants, 








Vines, and Ornamentals. 


Write for List to 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
Painesville - Ohio 




















1910 Rose, No. 6, under % in.________-- $10.00 per 100 
Le Marechal Foch, No. 6..............- 4.00 . per 10% 
A, 2 a 3.00 per 100 
Evelyn Kirtland, No. 6_...._...-.------ 5.00 per 100 
Autumn Queen, No. 6__..-.---.-------- 3.00 per 100 
Gretchen ang, No. 6...............:... 3.00 per 100 
Gretchen Zang, % to 1 in,_-_- 6.00 per 100 


1000 Gretchen Zang, No. 1, $35.00 
500 War, No. 1, lot, $15.00 
Cc. H. Ketcham, South Haven, Mich, 















Bulb and Root Guide for Sum- -Q@O 
mer and Fall Blooms, 1924 G3y#4 
IT Is FREE—A SPLENDID BOOK ve 23 
7 s 

WRITE FOR IT TODAY “oy \ 
Superb Dahlias, Gladiolus, Can- 
nas, Iris, Phlox, Lilies and Per- 
ennial plants—The bulbs and 
roots classified in this book are 
personally selected from best 
stock. Address 

JOSEPH F. DONNELLY 

129 South 18th Street, e. 

Philadelphia, - Pa. = 
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Tropical Water Lilies 
In Bloom Day or Night 


ENDER Water Lilies are di- 

vided into two. groups—day 
bloomers and night bloomers. Day 
bloomers have large, fragrant 
flowers, 6 to 12 inches across, of 
red, white or blue. Night bloomers 
are just as large, colored white, 
pink and various shades through 
magenta to deep red, with little 
odor. 


Tender Lilies Are Easily Grown 


They will thrive in large tubs or 
small pools, but are not planted 
until settled warm weather arrives. 
Our new catalogue describes 
the best Tender varieties, and two 
score and more of Hardy varieties. 
A copy of this booklet will be mailed 
on request. 


Independence Nurseries Co. 
Box K, Independence, Ohio 


AUVHAUUCGUOAUUEAUEUUEEUUEEAGEUOTANUOOAUEUUEROUEGOOEGDAOOEUOUEOUOEOOEGUOEOOEOOOEOOUEGO POOLE ORE HEAR, 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


Entered as second-class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at 
Calcium, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE FIRST OF MONTH BY 
MADISON COOPER, CALCIUM, N. Y. 


Subscription price: Three years, $3.50. One year, $1.50. 
Single copy 20c. 
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Story and One-half Dutch Colonial 


By THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


ERE is a house without a trace of 
affectation and obviously one 
that will be in harmony with the 

life within and about it. Its style is 
borrowed from the Dutch Colonists, 
but in this case an American dormer 


walls, and the roof shingled. The 
drawings call for a sloping roof over 
the sun porch and a less expensive 
though fine appearing entrance. 

You will find in this house every 
modern convenience and _ comfort 


1 1 
t : 


—— 


eer eennencteennennetern 


ing room, with wide mantel shelf, 
takes care of the flues for the heater, 
kitchen range and fireplace itself. 
This, of course, is an economical ar- 
rangement. 

Each bedroom, on the second floor, 


it 14 
ee sear g get Bed oad & 
ee ? 


annie, 


energie . 
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(Copyright 1924-—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home ‘Plan No. 5A29, Northwestern Division, Inc.) 


window has been added to complete 
the design. 

It provides five main rooms, bath- 
room and five closets. It will require 
a lot about 40 feet in width. It is 
planned to be built of wood frame on 
masonry foundations, with a cement 
or brick base course. 

The exterior is wood siding for the 


within a small area which has been so 
adjusted that in reality the interior 
appears exceedingly large for the size 
of the house. The sun porch assists 
greatly in producing the spacious ef- 
fect on the first floor. It opens di- 
rectly into the living room and dining 
room. 

One large open fireplace in the liv- 


has a closet, and light and air from 
two sides. 

This house has much to commend it 
in plan and appearance, as well as 
construction costs. 

The cost to build this house, includ- 
ing heating, plumbing, lighting, paint- 
ing, ready to live in but not including 
wall decorations, should range be- 
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tween $6,000 and $7,000. In certain 
localities where costs are high, the 
highest figure quoted would be too 
low. In other localities the lowest 
figure quoted would be more than 
sufficient. The range of $1,000 is given 
to cover differences in the way the 
house is built and how thoroughly it 
is equipped and completed. 





due FLOweER GROWER 


cover the footings well with straw and 
sand or cinders. Do not allow freezing 
to occur under them. You can probably 
save some money by this method of build- 
ing as you wili be able to employ work- 
men and buy materials during a period 
— they are not in the greatest de- 
mand. 


Q—tThere are some trees and shrubbery on our 
lot which we should like to safeguard against 
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What You May Want 
to Know About Building 


Q—We wish to build for investment purposes 
on a $2,500 lot. What should be the proportion- 
ate value of house and lot? 

A—As a general proposition, a house 
costing between $8,000 and $10,000 would 
be about right. A 
more than four times or less than three 
times the value of the lot. 


Q—How far can the building of a house be 
successfully carried in the Fall to be finished 
early in the Spring? 

A—The foundations and framing sys- 
tem should be put up, and the roof fin- 
ished. Board up the openings or, better, 
do not cut them out, and let the whole 
affair stand until Spring. Back fill and 








A house should not cost - 





x 11° Oo” 





rough treatment while our house is being built. 
What precautions can we take? 

A—Have a clause in the specifications 
that will make the contractor responsible 
for the protection of those trees that you 
want to save. Have him box them up. 
Do not allow him to pile earth or heavy 
building material against the trees. 


Q—What is the proper way to pay a con- 
tractor for work performed in the building of 
my home? 


A—This should be handled through 
agreement made in connection with clos- 
ing the contract. The contractor will 
ordinarily be satisfied with payments at 
30 day intervals. The amount paid is 
usually 85 per cent of the work done 
and materials delivered on the job during 
the previous 30 days. This can be veri- 
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fied by the contractor’s bills for mate. 
rials and labor and by inspection of the 
work. This is part of an architect's 
service. The final payment to the eon. 
tractor is made after all the work jg 
done and the job finally accepted. 


Q—How do you arrange to keep a_ house jp. 


sured during the process of construction? ‘yg 


A—Make arrangement with your jn. 
surance agent to maintain insurance 
against loss by fire or tornado upon the 
building and all the materials, tools and 
appliance in and adjacent to the build. 
ing and intended to be used thereon, 
The agent will add to the face value of 
the policy from time to time as the work 
goes along and insure it for fire to at 
least 80 per cent of the insurable value 
of the property. In case of loss the 
policy is made payable to you and the 
contractor as your interests may appear, 





* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en. 
ve'ope for reply. 





Obtain Advice Before 
Trying to Make a Loan 


HEN you approach a money-lender 

for a loan with which to build your 

home, you must be in a position to 
present a clean-cut proposition. To do so, 
you ought to have the plan of your home, 
the type and kind of house you vropose 
to build, a list of materials and equin- 
ment you prefer to install. If possible, 
the total cost of your completed dwell- 
ing should be worked out in advance. 
This will assist in demonstrating that 
you can make monthly payments and 
the money you borrow actually will com- 
plete the building of your home and 
pay all bills. 


WIN HALF BATTLE IN ADVANCE 


If you have saved one-fifth the value 
of your proposed home, this will help 
greatly in financing the balance. To 
have saved money is a proof to money 
lenders that you are able to save to 
meet your monthly payments. If you 
settle all these things in advance, half 
your battle will be won. 

That’s why it is advisable to be sure, 
first, of the amount of money you can 
afford to put into a home; and, second, 
to select a plan for a home, as well as 
equipment, which will come within your 
pocketbook. 

As you approach your financing prop- 
osition, don’t forget the following prin- 
ciple: The greater the security you can 
give for the money you desire. the less 
the money will cost you. When your 
ownership in the property is very small, 
vou have got to pay more for the money 
vou borrow. 


WHERE TO BORROW MONEY 

You now come to the question “How 
much money can be borrowed, and where 
and how can it be obtained?” 

Many agencies loan money for home 
building: Deal only with those you know 
to be reliable. It is an excellent idea to 
get the advice of vour banker, or to ob- 
tain the counsel of one or more reliable 
men in your community with whom you 
are acquainted. Bankers, trust com- 
vanies, building and loan associations, 
home financing corporations, reliable 
real estate firms and realtors are good 
sources from which to get authentic in- 
formation about building and financing. 


GET BEST POSSIBLE ADVICE 
Don’t trust to hearsay. Study each 
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step in your financing plan. Speculative 
judgment on such matters has cost 
thousands of home builders thousancs of 
ars. 
dowe have said in these columns before 
and repeat it here again that money 
loaned for home _ building is like other 
commodities. _ While in_ substance it 
differs from lumber, brick, cement and 
other materials that enter into your 
home, at the same time you must pay 
for the privilege of using it. It is to 
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your advantage to buy this pee 
at the lowest possible price. This priv- 
ilege costs you. interest, whether it is 
yours or borrowed money. If it is bor- 
rowed, you must pay both interest and 
commissions. This amounts to consid- 
erable unless you choose your financing 
plan wisely. You need to post your- 
self about the difference in cost between 
mortgages and contracts. 

This will be discussed in the next 
article. 





Amorphaphallus Rivieri 
BY I. G. NOYES, (Massachusetts) 


r ] SHE American Gardening Maga- 
zine, of July, 1893, published an 
illustrated article on this plant, 

writen by C. A. Hege, of North Caro- 
lina, which so aroused my curiosity 
that I wrote Mr. Hege, offering him a 
plant in exchange, if he would send 
me a small bulb. In reply he wrote: 
“When I received your letter, all of 
my bulbs of Amorphaphallus had been 
planted out in the garden, but I has- 
tened out and dug one up, and am 
sending it to you by this mail.” In due 
time it was received, (a Cactus was 
sent in return), and planted. ; 

The bulb was about three inches in 
diameter, dark in color, shape some- 
what like a tuberous rooted Begonia 
bulb, with a rounded base and de- 
pressed center at the top. 

For three years it was planted out 
in the garden each Spring, and each 
Fall taken up with its offsprings, and 
wintered in the cellar. The fourth 
year something happened. The stem 
was growing at a great rate, but the 
leaves did not push up through the 
sheath; finally I concluded that it was 
a bud and so it proved. When it was 
about half open my betterhalf sug- 
gested several times that there must be 
a dead rat around the garden some- 
where and wanted me to hunt it up. 
I had my suspicions. When the flower 
was fully opened I told her that I had 
found the “rat.” She was surprised 
when she found it was a flower. 

When in the garden a few days 
later, the Rev. Mr. called 
and was admiring the flowers when I, 
pointing to the Amorphaphallus re- 
marked:—There is something new in 
the way of flowers; it is very fra- 
grant! “Oh, I must have a smell of 
it then.” He walked over to it, and 
bending down took a good deep in- 
halation, straightened up, paused a 
moment, and said: “It smells as 
though a cat kad crawled in there and 
died.” 


& Pus Amorphaphallus is an inter- 


esting and curious plant, and as the 
odor has its uses in the economy of 
nature, let it not deter anyone from 
growing it, for it is highly ornamental 
as a single specimen or for use in sub- 
tropical bedding. 

It is a native of Cochin China, and 
belongs to the Arum family which is 


represented in cultivation by numer- 
ous species, and in our native flora by 
the Jack-in-the-Pulpit (Arisaema tri- 
phyllum) Calla palustris, Peltandra 
Virginica, and the well known Skunk- 
cabbage, (Symplocarpus foetidus). 


The bulb sends up a straight stem 
two to three feet high, that is crowned 
by a branching head of leaves, that 
spread and assume the form of an 
open umbrella. The stems and mid- 
ribs of the leaves are blotched and 
marbled with purplish black, and 
shades of green and gray. Leaves are 
much divided, green and wavy. In 
the early morning we have often seen 
suspended from the tip of each leaflet, 
a drop of bead-like-glittering dew; as 
if the plant was decked with jewels— 
but touch it—behold a miniature 
shower. 


When the bulb is of blooming age, 
the flower is produced first, before the 
leaf stem starts to grow, and is much 
like it in the early stage of its growth. 


The flower, including stem and 
spadix, is about four feet high. The one 
I am describing was fifty-five inches. 
The spathe is about two feet from the 
ground and a foot or more long—and 
eight inches wide; in form somewhat 
like the Calla, but in color is a pur- 
plish brown, inside; outside, mottled 
with shades of green and purplish 
brown. Spadix about an inch and 
one-half in diameter; and about two 
feet long, extending above the spathe. 


Culture is exceedingly simple, and 
the bulbs produce offsets freely. Plant 
in May in a good rich soil. In the 
Fall take up after Jack Frost has 
killed the tops, and winter with the 
Dahlias and Gladioli. 


The Arum family is not the only 
one of which some species of the 
family produce flowers with disagree- 
able odors; for instance the Stapelias 
of the milkweed family, the odor of 
which is very similar to that of the 
Arums. (All of the Stapelias do not 
have it.) The Kleinias of the Com- 
posite family, has an entirely different 
fragrance; and also the Eryngium of 
the Parsley family, with the fragrance 
of glue. The fact that they are ill 
smelling is not the most interesting 
thing about them, but rather the curi- 
ous forms of flowers and plants. 
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Try This Fertilizer Formula 


H4vE grown many things on the 
blue clay land of North Deering, 
Me., on the red clay of Piedmont at 
Lynchburg, Va., and also on the sandy 
bottom land of Blackwater Creek of 
the same section. Now am growing 
the various things that will grow here 
at South Portland, Me., on land part 
of which is clear sand and part muck, 
so full of vegetable matter that dur- 
ing rain storms the land seems to be 
floating, and under all the various con- 
ditions have always had the best suc- 
cess using a fertilizer that had about 
the same amounts of potash and phos- 
phoric acid but only about one-half 
as much nitrogen as of either the 
other foods, and averaging near to 
4% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 
8% potash. One cannot put too much 
phosphoric acid or potash on ordinary 
land but it is easy to put too much 
nitrogen on any land. If you put 
potash or phosphoric acid on land al- 
ready well supplied with these foods 
you will waste your money but will 
not injure your crop, while with ni- 
trogen in excess it is almost sure to 
make trouble. Nitrogen makes a rank 
but weak and sickly growth, easily 
injured by adverse weather and winds, 
and the only color that is improved by 
nitrogen is green. 

An excess of nitrogen prevents the 
ripening of all crops, makes spongy 
Oranges and Peaches, poor shipping, 
keeping and flavored fruits, vegetables 
and flowers of all kinds; and poor 
colored Oranges, Peaches, Apples, 
Watermelons, Strawberries and flow- 
ers. 

Glads are particularly impatient to 
an excess of nitrogen, many of the 
daintiest assuming flecks and pencil- 
ing of colors that almost prevent one 
from telling what the flower is. 

I use at the rate of a ton to the 
acre the following fertilizer made by 
mixing 

200 Ibs. shredded sheep manure 


900 “ cotton seed meal 
400 “ ground bone meal 
300 “ muriate of potash 
200 “ acid phosphate 


and this will give approximately 83 
Ibs. of nitrogen, 157 Ibs. of phosphoric 
acid and 167 lbs. of potash or very 
nearly a 4-8-8 feeding value. I like 
to work this into the bottom of the 
trenches, for the roots go deeper than 
if the food was in the upper layer of 
soil, and deep rooting means a better 
health when the hot days of Summer 
come. 
A. C. FERNALD 





Prepared fertilizers, such as are ex- 
plained by Brother Fernald above, and 
which can be compounded of materials 
easily obtainable, may give the propor- 
tion of the different fertilizing ele- 
ments which are necessary for partic- 
ular crops. If anyone has had experi- 
ence in preparing home made mixed 
fertilizers for Gladioli or other bulb or 
flower crops, and can give further in- 
formation along this line it will doubt- 
less be appreciated by many readers. 






















































































April Work 


with Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


T IS presumed that by April Ist 
the garden lover who proposes this 
year to plant dormant Roses has at 

least ordered them and is anxiously 
expecting them. If he has not, and if 
he is obtaining his Roses from any 
source south of Rochester, New York, 
he needs to get very busy, and in a 
very great hurry. 


I have a feeling, based on years of 
observation and much inquiry among 
friends, that late planting of dormant 
Roses had better not be undertaken, 
even though the Roses seem dormant 
when they come. Root action begins 
very early, and the delicate root hairs, 
the only source by which the fertility 
of the soil is put into the marvelous 
inner circulation that produces beauti- 
ful Roses, are easily disturbed and 
destroyed. When once these have 
been thus removed, the plant without 
them is not much more than a favor- 
able cutting, and must start afresh 
under difficult conditions. 

I have heard freely and frequently 
of planting Roses too late. I never 
heard of planting them too early. 

This statement refers primarily to 
dormant field-grown Roses. The own- 
root pot-grown Roses that are largely 
used in some sections cannot be planted 
until there is an approximation be- 
tween the temperature in which they 
are to live and that of the green- 
house from which they came. 


UT the Roses that are in the 

ground need early care. It is not 
safe to remove any protection until 
the weather is reasonably well settled, 
because the young growths do not 
easily endure a sudden first return 
of Jack Frost. In February I saw 
whole fields of otherwise hardy Roses 
which, having begun their active 
spring growth in late January in 
Florida, had endured one or two 
nights of 19 degrees Fahr., with the 
result that they looked exactly as if 
a flame had passed over them. All 
the young growth was killed. 

When it is safe to uncover, then 
in addition to the pruning which the 
wise grower will do, (probably always 
erring in the direction of severity 
than otherwise) he needs to put up 
the first defenses against diseases and 
insects. If he clears and stirs the 
ground promptly, he will be disturb- 
ing many dormant troubles which his 
eye cannot see. If he follows this first 
cultivation, while the bushes are com- 
pletely dormant, with the application 
of any one of the sulphur fungicides, 
he will be doing well for himself and 
for the Roses. A coating of sulphate 
of iron is recommended, but I have 
no direct personal knowledge of its 
efficacy. I do know that to dust, with 
much liberality, the sulphur-arsenate 





material, on the Roses and on the 
ground, is a worth-while prophylactic. 
(Take nine parts of dusting sulphur 
to one part powdered lead arsenate, 
and after intimate mixture, blow them 
on the plants and on the ground, pref- 
erably when both are damp, and using 
some form of powder gun. “Dusting” 
sulphur must be used; it is much 
finer than “flowers” of sulphur, which 
does not spread satisfactorily.) 

This same application needs to be 
repeuted just at the time when it is 
seemingly outrageous to dust smelly 
stuff on the lovely soft young foliage. 
It must be remembered and insisted, 
and firmly fixed in the mind, that the 
chief trouble of Rose foliage, (black- 
spot), cannot be cured, but must be 
prevented. A leaf once attacked by 
it is not an asset, it is a liability; and 
it needs to be removed and burned; 
for not only does it cease to function 
on the plant, but, like any other in- 
fectious disease, spreads its trouble 
to new foliage. Therefore, before the 
buds begin to open, another thorough 
dusting with the same material, add- 
ing, if there is any evidence of the 
mean little aphis, one part of tobacco 
dust; and a similar repetition right 
along every two or three weeks 
throughout the season, will make for 
good Roses and plenty of them. 


AFTE® the Roses get to growing 
they need encouragement. A com- 
bination of half bone meal and half 
pulverized sheep manure, mixed and 
rather thoroughly worked in, (not 
around the stem of each plant, but 
four or five inches away from the 
stem), usually brings prompt results. 


Not sufficient attention is paid to 
the value of mulching. On one of the 
hottest days of last August I visited 
some Rose nurseries in southern New 
Jersey. There had been no rain for 
three weeks, yet one field of Roses 
was growing vociferously—if I may 
so say. It was mulched with finely 
chopped cornstalks, and on raising the 
material the ground was found moist. 
The cornstalks not only jealously pre- 
served every scrap of dew and mois- 
ture from above, but they prevented 
any evaporation from the ground, and 
by capillary action drew up the soil 
moisture. 

Therefore a good mulch is well 
worth while. I have found a mulch 
of tobacco stems—the refuse from the 
making of the cigars which I dislike— 
to be, as I would see it, much more 
valuable in the Rose garden than any 
tobacco plant ever possibly could be 
in promoting human welfare other- 
wise. These stems are chopped, and 
if they are worked in around the Rose 
plants at least three inches deep, they 
will keep down weeds, prevent attacks 
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of aphis, and eventually furnish g 
slight modicum of potash fertilization 
‘here is a peat moss imported for 
this purpose, but it is rather expep- 
sive. One of the experimenters who 
reports to the American Rose Society 
has in the 1924 Annual told about get. 
ting notable Rose prosperity through } 

mulching with old Brussels carpal 
I do not believe that the carpet need 
be Brussels, and indeed I am not at 
all convinced that carpet itself jg 
necessary, but the experimenter by 
using check rows did show that the 
mulching effect promoted good foliage 
and good flowers and prevented digs- 
ease, and was altogether worth while, 
He had three rows planted with identi- 
cal varieties, the center one being left 
without the carpet decoration and the 
outside ones with it. The center row 
had mildew and black-spot; the outer 
rows had neither. 


1* MAY be pretty hard to suggest 
reading and the making of records 
during the active months of the year, 
Yet I am going to make just exactly 
that suggestion. In this year of 1924 
there is available more good Rose 
literature than America has ever had 
before. Of course the live Rose lover 
is a member of the American Rose 


‘Society, and he has eagerly absorbed 


the 200 pages in “The Annual,” of 
experiences obtained from all over 
America, and indeed all over the 
world, telling just how others have 
met troubles and scored successes. 

But in the shape of orderly advance, 
as related by capable workers, there 
are four books which together will 
form a better Rose library than has 
before been possible. I am the guilty 
author of one of these, “The Rose in 
America.” The Secretary of the 
American Rose Society, Robert Pyle, 
has published again, with extensions 
and more illustrations, his excellent 
book ‘How to Grow Roses.” Double- 
day, Page & Company have published 
“Roses and How to Grow Them,” a 
careful revision of a standard work. 
The Macmillan Company has _pub- 
lished “Roses for All American Cli- 
mates,” a book by Captain George C. 
Thomas, Jr., which is the first work on 
Roses to discuss climatic adaptability, 
and to really afford a basis for imme- 
diate success in selection of varieties. 
It tells the raw truth about rare vari- 
eties! 


Then I do think the real Rose lover 
should and will record his experiences 
for the benefit of others. I shall never 
get tired reading, and I hope my 
friends will never get tired writing 
about what Roses do here, there and 
everywhere. Let us talk about them, 
write about them, love them, and 
grow them! 





Although this issue is rich in Rose 
material, we are necessarily carrying 
over considerable matter to be used 
later. We aim to cover the Rose more 
fully in the future than we have in 
the past and will welcome the experi- 
ences of all Rose growers evéry- 
where. 
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diss Flower Growsr 


Manures and Manuring” 


By E. F. GOODE, Melbourne, Australia 
(From an address to the National Rose Society of Victoria) 


Epiror’s Note.—It seems a far cry to go for information to the other side of 
the globe, where July is Midwinter and Roses are their best in November and De- 


cember. 


Yet the demand which reaches the Editor’s desk for help as to soils and 


fertilizers warrants the presentation of this treatise, the work of an eminent 
chemist who is also a Rose crank, most kindly supplied by Mr. Harry Hazelwood, 
of Epping, New South Wales, particularly as it sets forth facts which enable a 
Rose-lover to act with knowledge, rather than at random, in feeding his plants. 

It is in mind to suggest to some American fertilizer concerns the preparation 
and offering of such a complete Rose manure as Mr. Goode describes. 


HE subject of manures and their ap- 
: plication is a very important one to 

every rosarian. Manuring, if done 
properly, gives a wonderful improvement 
on natural conditions; but, if done hap- 
hazard, may do only harm. 

The origin of the word was the same 
as “maneuvre,” to work by hand, and 
hand work to this day with fork and 
hoe, is manuring, as by so doing we are 
rendering the soil more fertile. 

Perhaps I should here say that the 
greatest fertilizer of all is the sun—the 
motor force which keeps all the ma- 
chinery of the plant world moving. With- 
out God’s great gift of sunshine, we 
could do nothing. Let our Rose-garden 
be in heavy shade, and it will have poor 
growth, few or no blooms, and all 
the diseases imaginable. 

As a help to understand the subject of 
manures, one must first of all understand 
what a Rose plant is composed of, what it 
feeds on, and how it feeds. I made an 
analysis of a Rose plant practically with- 
out foliage and the result was: 

Water at 100° .......<2 65.18 per cent 
Volatile hydrocarbons--.23.14 per cent 
Fixed carbons.......... 6.63 per cent 
Ash 5.05 per cent 

It will be seen, therefore, that virtually 
dormant Rose plants are composed of 
about two-thirds water and one-third 
solid matter. Of this solid matter, 40 per 
cent is oxygen and the remainder mainly 
carbon and potash, phosphorus and iron. 

The food of plants is generally consid- 
ered to include ten elements: Carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, potassium, 
phosphorus, lime, iron, sulphur, and 
magnesia. 

Carbon and oxygen are extracted from 
carbon dioxide of the atmosphere by leaf- 
action. Oxygen, together with hydrogen, 
is absorbed by the roots from water. Of 
these plant foods, then, it will be seen 
that nature provides an almost inex- 
haustible supply, whereas of the others 
the supply is limited, and they need to be 
added to our soil as manures in quanti- 
ties commensurate with the demands of 
the plant. 

How a plant feeds is indeed very won- 
derful, and the subject large enough for 
a paper itself, but sufficient for our pur- 
pose is it to say that they obtain their 
food by breathing and drinking; there- 
fore they can only assimilate nutriment 
in a gaseous or liquid form. Breathing 
is done through the leaves, and drinking 
takes place through the delicate root- 
hairs. 

Much of the food which comes to these 
root-hairs is normally insoluble, but they 
have a remarkable acid reaction, which 
corrodes and dissolves it, making ready 
for drinking by absorption. 

It is well worth while taking up a Rose 
plant out of the ground, carefully wash- 
ing the soil away, and examining the 
delicate root-hairs through a_ strong 
magnifying glass. The lesson thus 
learned will not quickly be forgotten. 
Likewise it will repay you to examine 





* From American Rose Annual for 1924. Edited 
by J. Horace McFarland. 


through a microscope, in the daytime, 
the stomata on the underside of the 
leaves through which Rose plants breathe. 
Shaped just like a half-opened mouth, 
they have a function similar to our 
lungs, only that, while breathing in air, 
they discard oxygen and retain the car- 
bon, whereas our lungs retain the oxygen 
and discard the carbon. 

Manures may be roughly classified 
under two headings—natural and arti- 
ficial; the natural including stable-, cow-, 
sheep-, pig-, and poultry-manure; while 
the artificial are bone-dust, superphos- 
phates, and such like. 

In the early days the word manure was 
taken to mean only a.imal refuse, but 
later, as guano, bone-dust, etc., came to 
the market, the word artificial was used 
to ditterentiate. Still later, when super- 
phosphate and sulphate of ammonia were 
produced, “chemical” was the word given. 
‘hus we now have three distinct types— 
animal, artificial, and chemical. 

One sometimes hears a person say that 
he does not believe in chemical manures, 
or that animal manures are unnecessary. 
It is the simple truth to say that, except- 
ing in a few cases, you cannot have per- 
fect manuring without a balanced pro- 
portion of all. 


In the average garden there is too 
strong an inclination to pile on stable 
manure, utterly disregarding all others. 

Now what is in these manures that 
makes them good plant-foods? I have 
already mentioned that the foods which 
have to be added to our soils are nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphorus, lime, iron, 
sulphur, and magnesia. Therefore, it 
may be taken for granted that each of 
these is supplied in either natural, arti- 
ficial, or chemical manures. The first 
three named—potash, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus—are easily the most important. 
Each of them is essential. They might 
be termed the vitamines of the Rose plant. 

Potash makes for the strong cellular, 
woody structure of the stem, and is much 
needed in the early stages, when young 
shoots and buds are being formed. 

Nitrogen is the tonic of the plant- 
world, promoting good, healthy foliage, 
through which the Rose breathes much of 
its nourishment, and without which no 
plant can produce good strong buds. 

Phosphorus, in the form of phosphates, 
provides the reproductive part of the 
plant, which in the Rose is the flower. 
it makes more and better blooms, also 
assisting the formation of roots. 

It is imperative in good manuring that 
the plant-food be well balanced. There 
must be the correct ratio of potash, 
nitrates, and phosphates. If a certain 
amount of potash is used to build up 
stems, a definite amount of nitrates is 
required to supply the equivalent in foli- 
age. This, then, will carry a certain 
number of flowers, which, to reach per- 
fection, will require the balanced ration 
of phosphates. 

From investigations I have made, I am 
of opinion that 4 parts potash, 10 of 
nitrates, 15 of phosphates, form the cor- 
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rect proportion of a perfect Rose manure. 

In my novice days I counted myself 
lucky in being able to buy several loads 
of stable manure, which, out our way, 
is always hard to obtain. I piled it on 
thickly, with the result that, it being 
mainly a nitrogenous manure, my Rose 
plants looked splendid. My hopes rose 
correspondingly, but when the flowers 
came, what a disappointment! There 
was not one good enough for the show 
bench. Why? Because I had neglected 
the phosphates and fed too heavily on 
nitrates. 

_ What manures contain these impera- 
tive elements? Potash is present in 
small quantities in all our clay soils, and 
they therefore do not require so much 
of this manure as sandy soils. Animal 
refuse contains a fair proportion, partic- 
ularly stable manure; but potash is 
strongest in potash nitrate, muriate, and 
sulphate, and also in wood ashes. Just 
a note on this: Always burn your prun- 
ings and return the ashes to the Rose- 
garden. 

Nitrates are found in all animal 
manures, in dry and well-rotted stable 
manure (about 12 pounds per ton), also 
in guano, poultry and pigeon manure, 
blood-and-bone manure, dried blood, sul- 
~_— of ammonia, nitrate of potash, 
etc. 

Of the phosphates, animal- and bird- 
manures contain but a small proportion. 
Bone-dust and bone-manures are the 
main artificial sources of supply. 

Stable-manure contains approximately 
10 pounds nitrate, 10 pounds potash, 6 
pounds phosphates, per ton. Using fresh 
stable manure is both wasteful and 
harmful. There is a right and a wrong 
way of handling it. It must not be al- 
lowed to become too hot, or it will fire 
and much of its manurial value be lost, 
and it must not be too wet, or the highly 
soluable plant-foods will be washed out 
and wasted. The best method is to make 
alternate layers of cow- and. stable- 
manure, so that the comparative coolness 
of the cow-manure will balance the heat 
engendered by the decay of stable- 
manure. Likewise any liquid from the 
stable-manure will be absorbed by the 
cow-manure. A heap made in this man- 
ner, and allowed to stand for three 
months in the weather, will then be 
in splendid condition. A further im- 
provement would be the introduction of 
5 per cent gypsum throughout the 
heap. 

Stable manure is the best for heavy 
soil, as it adds much humus, which helps 
to break up the clay and retain mois- 
ture. In sandy soils, cow-manure helps 
to bind the soil together, retaining the 
moisture. 

Poultry manure has much free am- 
monia and requires careful handling. I 
have found the best practice to be to 
make it into a heap with 10 per cent 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), to mix thor- 
oughly and sprinkle with the hose; then 
cover and allow to stand for a week or 
two. By this means the free ammonia 
and sulphate of lime react, forming sul- 
phate of ammonia, a harmless yet valu- 
able fertilizer. Treated thus, poultry- 
manure, especially if mixed with straw 
litter in the pens, is the best by far of all 
natural manures. It is well balanced, 
containing about 40 pounds nitrogen, 18 
pounds potash, 30 pounds phosphorus per 
ton. If anything is added to improve it, 
it should be an extra ration of phos- 
phates, in the form of bone-dust. 

“Blood-and-bone,” is the manure to 
which most of us owe what success we 
have enjoyed on the show benches. Al- 
though a rich and quick-acting manure, 
it is not complete, containing 156 pounds 
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ot nitrogen and 336 pounds of phosphates 
per ton, but littie Or NO potasn. it sur- 
praSeS me that the Makers OL this Manure 
uo Nuc add a littie of this element in some 
Lorin OY another, il they did, 1t would be 
as lear tne periect hose manure as pos- 
S:bie. ‘Lhe best time to apply biood-and- 
bone manure 1s apout a month alter prun- 
ing, anu again a lew weeks iater, at tne 
rave of a uoupie handtui per piant. 

Nitrate OL potasn suppiles odotn nitro- 
gen and potasn. AS a quick-acting 
manure, tor lorcing purposes, it 1s very 
vaivabie. ‘here are no phospnates 1n it, 
but at the time of its application there 
probably wouid be suilicient of this ele- 
anent still leit in the soli trom the treat- 
Ment with biood-and-bone manure. 

Bone-dust 1s a source wholly ot phos- 
phate. it 1s siow acting, owing to the 
ansoiubility ot the ‘bone (phosphate of 
lime), but tor those tnat are making new 
vose-peds 1 can recommend nothing pvetter 
than a good sprinkling of this in the 
unuer layers o£ the sou, about 1% to z 
1eet down. 

for those of us who have plenty of 
humus 1n the soul, a compietely baianced 
chemical manure will give very excellent 
resuits, and those having the right pro- 
portions ot nitrogen, potash, and pnos- 
phorus, together with such adjuncts as 
sulphate o£ iron, magnesia, etc., can be 
depended upon to give good stems, foli- 
age, and flowers. 

Lime, 1ron, sulphur, and magnesia were 
among the ten piant foods named. ‘lthey 
are only secondary as compared with the 
others, but nevertheless useful. 

Lime has many functions, and the 
more intensely does one cuitivate, the 
more lime is required, because the de- 
composition of organic matter (stabie- 
manure, etc.) evolves much acid, and if 
lett alone, makes the soil sour and unfit 
for the habitation of the soil bacteria, 
upon which so much depends. The lime, 
which in contact with air has become 
converted into chalk (carbonate of lime), 
counteracts this, and sweetens the soil. 
The proper time to apply lime is just 
before pruning—a good double handful 
to the square yard. Let it lay for a 
week or two, and then fork it in. Be 
sure the lime is well worked in before 
feeding with nitrates, otherwise it will 
react on them, liberating ammonia and 
thus wasting it. 

Sulphur and iron may be applied to- 
gether, as sulphate of iron, which besides 
being a plant-food, is a splendid fungi- 
cide and bactericide. Gardens well 
watered every Winter with a solution of 
this, one ounce to the gallon, will be less 
subject to black-spot, etc. lt may be, in 
the case of black-spot, that iron strength- 
ens the supply of chlorophyll in the 
leaves, invigorates: them, and _ renders 
them immune to the attacks of the fungi, 
or it may be that the sulphate of iron 
ne the fungi whilst still in the 
soil. 

Of magnesia, the Rose plant’s require- 
ments are small, and in our clay soils 
there is already enough; but in sandy 
soils it would be well to add each Winter 
half an ounce of Epsom Salts (magne- 
sium sulphate) per gallon when watering 
with sulphate of iron. 

Throughout the whole course of manur- 
ing remember one thing—that is, to keep 
the ground always moist and the surface 
well stirred. The formula I would rec- 
ommend for making liquid manure is a 
small sugar bag of fowl-manure mixed 
with one-quarter of its bulk of gypsum, 
a dipperful of soot, and a double hand- 
ful of sulphate of iron. If fowl-manure 
is not procurable, use twice the quantity 
of cow-manure. Allow this manure to 
stand in a vinegar cask for a fortnight, 
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stirring occasionally, and when applying 
use a dipperful to a kerosene tin of 
water. 





Leaf Roller 


The leaf roller, frequently noticed on 
Roses, comes from a small moth, which 
lays its eggs on the foliage. These hatch 
out into a small worm which voraciously 
consumes the leaves and also burrows 
into the flower bud. The worm also rolls 
the leaves together to afford him a hid- 
ing place and protect him from ordinary 
spraying. The chief point to attack this 
pest is to catch the moth and as they are 
usually active at night they can be at- 
tracted by a bright light and destroyed. 
Whenever you see a rolled leaf, pinch it 
hard and you will probably catch the 
worm before he falls to the ground to 
hide there till it pupates again into a 
moth to again carry on the egg laying. 
Arsenate of lead is an effective spray as 
it is against all chewing insects but the 
objection to it is that it discolors the 
foliage. Paris green of a weak mixture, 
of about a teaspoonful to ten gallons of 
water is also good and not so noticeable. 
Do not use any spray when the sun is 
hot.—Portland Roses 





Our Friend—The Soil 


It is probably a universal condition, 
but most people are more interested in 
what comes from the soil than in the soil 
itself. 

Even we florists and nurserymen, 
whose every work connects us up closely 
with the soil, are so intent on what we 
consider our products that we give little 
thought to this common but all important 
fundamental. 

The old saying “Common as dirt,” is 
quite true, but it is well to remember that 
“dirt” or soil is one of the three most 
essential things on which the human 
race is dependent. 

Sunlight, Moisture and Soil are a trin- 
ity without which there would be no 
trees, no flowers, no food, no life. The 
time of the year is almost here when 
all the “sons of the soil” will take part 
in its tillage. The farmer, the nursery- 
man, the fruit grower and the florist, 
each has his own particular sphere of 
labor in joining hands with Nature to 
bring forth products of perfection. 

It is quite an easy error to claim for 
him who has tilled the ground and sown 
the seed, the honor and authorship of 
the crop. We do not sufficiently realize, 
or else we forget how much is due to 
Nature’s laborers, who are unceasingly 
at work for us. 

Our farms and gardens, if left to our 
own efforts alone, would present a sorrv 
condition, but with the great work done 
by sun, rain, dew, frost, snow, wind, 
bees, etc., we are able to produce won- 
derful results from our friend the soil. 
The part we have to play in company 
with these several agencies mainly con- 
sists in cultivation, fertilization and 
planting. We sometimes hear people 
speak of a rundown farm. As a matter 
of fact it is the lack of effort to culti- 
vate and to plant the right things that 
is mainly the fault. 

Soils that are deeply dug and fre- 
quently cultivated are invariably highly 
productive. What a variety of soils 
there are in color, texture and fertility! 
The color of a soil is not always indica- 
tive of its fertility. 
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It may be red, brown, black or gTay. 
and be equally poor or fertile. The most 
fertile soil is one that contains the high- 
est percentage of available plant food 
i. e., food that is soluble in water ang 
that can be assimilated by the plant, 

Texture, another visible difference in 
soil is known chiefly by the actual han. 
dling or walking on it. A soil witha large 
percentage of clay will tenaciously cling 
to one, while a sandy soil is readily re. 
leased. Native rrowths tell us unmis- 
takably, something of the kind of gpojj 
in which they grow. Wet, marshy or 
ill-drained land is indicated by the pres- 
ence of sedges, rushes, etc. Rhododer. 
drons, Kalmias and other ericaceous 
plants will invariably be found in acid- 
ulous soils or where there is humus in 
quantity. Beech and Pine on poor and 
limestone soils. Oak trees indicate a 
good tenacious clay soil. 

Thus it is that in going through parts 
of the country by train one is able to 
form a fairly good idea of the kind of 
soil by the character of the native 
growth. 

All soils can be roughly classified into 
four, viz: 

1. Sand loam: 10 to 40 per cent of 
clay. 

2. Loamy soil: 40 to 70 per cent of 
clay. 

3. Clay loam: 70 to 85 per cent of 
clay. 

4. Strong clay: 85 to 95 per cent of 
clay. 

Number two is the best soil for all 
general purposes, containing a better 
proportion of clay, sand and humus, 

Everything grown can be traced back 
to two primary sources—soil and atmos- 
phere. 

We have not the power to change or 
affect the latter to any great extent 
or for any length of time, but we have 
the power to change the soil by adding 
to it those constituents of which it may 
be lacking. 

If a soil is too acidulous, administer 
lime, which reacts on the acids, and 
greatly aids the decomposition of organic 
matter, promoting the formation of ni- 
trates which are available plant food. 

If lacking in nitrogen, add humus, 
either by green manuring, farmyard ma- 
nure, or some other artificial fertilizer, 
which is rich in nitrogen. 

Some soils are deficient in potash and 
phosphates. This may be made by ap- 
plying bonemeal and wood ashes in 
Spring. Clay may be given to sandy 
soils, and sand to clay soils, while humus 
in its varied forms is used to suit differ- 
ent conditions of soil. 

Not least of all is the great power 
we can exert in changing the physical 
condition and increasing its fertility by 
cultivation. 

We are living in days when imple- 
ments of power hitherto unthought of 
are in orce, what with tractor-plows 
and cultivators, dynamite to disintegrate 
impervious and hard stratas, artificial 
irrigation, etc., we are able to bring the 
most stubborn and unfertile soil into a 
condition that will enable it to bring 
forth fruit in abundant measure, and so 
reward those who diligently and actively 
cultivate the friendship of the soil.—Eb- 
WIN MATHEWS, (In The Florists’ Ex- 
change) 





Epitor’s NoTe:— 

There are plenty of things still remaining un- 
said about the soil, but the above is a real con- 
tribution to our information on this subject. 
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Dahlias and their Culture* 
BY MARSHALL A. HOWE 
Assistant Director of The New York Botanical Garden 


HE Dahlia, as most of you well 
"T icnow, is an ornamental plant that 

during the past few years has un- 
dergone a marvelous development, and 
has made remarkable strides in the win- 
ning of popular favor. In our Atlantic 
seaboard states at least and on our 


I knew a Dahlia when I saw one, but I 
had to ask what this thing was and was 
greatly taken back when told that it 
was a Dahlia. : 

The present rapidly increasing popu- 
larity of Dahlias is apparently due to the 
ease with which they may be grown, to 














COLLARETTE DAHLIA, MME. E. POIRIER 


(Photographed at The New York Botanical 
Garden. Cut used by courtesy of the New 


Jersey Agricultural 


Pacific Coast, the Dahlia has already ar- 
rived. In the Autumn and in late Sum- 
mer it adorns the farmyard and the 
garden of the villager as well as the 
spacious country estate of the multi- 
millionaire. When you hear some one 
say that he does not care much for 
Dahlias, you generally find on inquiry 
that he does not know what modern 
Dahlias are like. To him the word Dah- 
lia commonly calls to mind the rather 
small, stiff, formal, ball-shaped flowers, 
such as his mother or grandmother used 
to raise, thirty, forty or fifty years ago. 
These are still raised and they are pre- 
ferred by some but there are now whole 
groups and classes of Dahlias that are 
so very different from the old-fash- 
ioned kind that many people do not 
recognize them as Dahlias at all. I 
well remember my own surprise and 
astonishment on my first sight of a 
Cactus Dahlia. That was less_ than 
twenty years ago. I had supposed that 


*The text of one of a series of garden talks 
by members of the staff of The New York 
Botanical Garden, broadcast by WEAF (American 
vetphone and Telegraph Co.), May 2, 1923, 

a. m. 
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the wondrous beauty and variety of their 
flowers, both as to form and color, and 
to the fact that, under favorable condi- 
tions, the earlier and freer-flowering 
varieties may be depended upon to furnish 
flowers for a period of about three 
months, beginning, perhaps, by the mid- 
dle of July and continuing until the ar- 
rival of the killing frosts in October 
and November. They are, however, es- 
sentially autumn-flowering plants and 
are at their best after the days and 
nights get cool, in September and Octo- 
ber. The glories of Daffodils, Tulips. 
Peonies, Irises, Rhododendrons, and 
Gladioli are most striking and are not at 
all to be despised, but they are short- 
lived as compared with those of Dahlias. 

The chief failings of Dahlias, if fail- 
ings they are, would seem to be their 
lack of perfume and the fact that the 
roots in our latitude must ordinarily be 
brought in for the Winter and put out 
again in the Spring. In this connection 
it may be remarked that varieties whose 
flowers sometimes at least exhale an 
agreeable odor have appeared upon the 
market, and that in our southern states 
and on our Pacific Coast it is not un- 
usual for growers to leave the roots in 
the ground through the Winter, lifting 
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them and separating them just before 
planting time in the Spring. 

That there are many varieties of Dah- 
lias now in cultivation in the United 
States is manifest from the catalogues 
of the larger commercial growers and 
is manifest also to any one who visits 
the Dahlia shows held each Autumn in 
New York, San Francisco, New Haven, 
Trenton, and other centers of Dahlia 
interest. Professor Norton, of Mary- 
land, is compiling a card index to all 
the published names of Dahlia varieties— 
an index which already has, I under- 
stand, more than ten thousand entries. 
Of these ten thousand, past and present, 
more than five thousand different vari- 
eties are now being grown in this coun- 
try. Some of these are distinguished, 
it is true, only by careful comparison, 
yet the fact remains that several thou- 
sand perfectly distinct varieties are now 
in cultivation. Most of these are sup- 
posed to be descendants of a few plants 
that were grown in the Royal Gardens 
of Madrid about one hundred and thirty- 
three years ago from seeds that were 
sent there in 1789 from Mexico, the 
native home of most of the species of 
the Dahlia. The Abbé Cavanilles, Di- 
rector of the Royal Gardens of Madrid, 
named the new plant “Dahlia” in honor 
of Andreas Dahl, a well-k-:cwn Swedish 
botanist of that period. ‘The Dahlias, as 
they grow wild in the mountains of 
Mexico, occur with single or rarely semi- 
double flowers, mostly in various shades 
of red or pink. The large double flowers 
and the marvelous colors and combina- 
tions of colors seen in the Dahlias of 
today are modern developments. But 
a blue Dahlia, like a blue Rose, is some- 
thing for the future, if it is ever attained. 
The nearest that we now come to it is 
a violet-purple. 

Dahlias were introduced into the orna- 
mental gardens of the United States 
about one hundred years ago, but their 
great development as to form, size, and 
color and as to popularity has been dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 

The Dahlia belongs to the family 
known to botanists as the Compositae 
or more recently as the Carduaceae. It 
is a characteristic of this family that 
what is popularly called a “flower” is 

















CACTUS DAHLIA, COUNTESS OF LONSDALE 


(Photographed at Pleasantville, New York. Cut 
used by courtesy of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Stations) 


in reality, like the Sunflower, a flower- 
cluster or head, made up of numerous, 
closely aggregated flowers or florets, the 
corollas of which are often developed in 
two or more ways. In the so-called single 
Dahlias, a few outer flowers of the clus- 
ter have broad, flat, conspicuous, ex- 
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panded corollas, know as the rays, popu- 
larly but not botanically the “petals,” 
while the inner or disc flowers, includ- 
ing most of the flowers of the cluster, 
have small, inconspicuous, tubular corol- 
las. But in our talk today we shall 
continue to use the word “flower” in 
its popular sense, meaning what botan- 
ists would call a “head” or “flower- 
cluster.” 

Growers and exhibitors of Dahlias 
recognize several different classes or 
groups, based on the form and other 
characters of the flower or head. The 
extremes of form are very pronounced 
and it is usually easy to say into what 
class a flower is to be placed, but here, 
as elswhere in nature, and more espe- 
cially where nature has been interfered 
with by man, the lines of separation are 
not always hard and fast, and it some- 











CACTUS DAHLIA, CALIFORNIA BEAUTY 
(Photo at the New York Botanical Garden) 


times happens that a variety may be 
found under two and sometimes three 
different headings in catalogues of dif- 
ferent dealers. As defined by the Ameri- 
ean Dahlia Society, seven principal 
classes of Dahlias are recognized, but 
two of them are subdivided and the sub- 
divisions are given equal rank with the 
main division in most of the catalogues, 
so we may as well say that there are 
ten classes—the Single, the Collarette, 
the Duplex, the Peony-flowered, the 
Cactus, the Hybrid Cactus, the Decora- 
tive, the Show, the Hybrid Show, and 
the Pompon.. It is going to be difficult 
to give a good idea of these ten classes 
without being able to show you flowers 
or lantern-slide photographs of the flow- 
ers, but if you will kindly be indulgent, 
I will try to do it very briefly and as 
clearly as is possible under the circum- 
stances. 

1. In the class known as the Single 
Dahlias, we have open-centered flowers, 
with eight to twelve, usually eight rays 
in a single circle or series. Examples, 
Twentieth Century and Newport Wonder. 

2. In the Collarette class, we have 
flowers of the single type, with not more 
than nine large floral rays, but with a 
circle of smaller, narrower, often differ- 
ently colored rays, standing in front of 
or at the base of the larger rays and 
forming a sort of collar between them 
and the open center. Examples, Madame 
Poirier and San Mateo Star. 

8. In the Duplex class, we find semi- 
double flowers, with more than twelve 
rays in more than one circle, the rays 
long and flat or broad and rounded, not 
noticeably curled. Examples, Weber and 
Madame J. Coissard. 

4. In the Peony-flowered class, we have 
semi-double flowers, with open centers, 
the inner floral rays being usually curled 








or twisted. 


Examples, Geisha, Laura 
Barnes, and Caecilia. 

5. In the Cactus class, we find flowers 
that are fully double, at least in the early 
part of the season or in all except the 
latest stages of development of the in- 


dividual flower. In the true or fluted 
type, the rays are long, narrow, straight, 
incurved or twisted, with sharp or fluted 
points and with margins rolled backward 
or outward, forming in the outer florets 
a more or less perfect tube for more than 
half the length of the ray. Examples, 
Countess of Lonsdale, Pierrot, a F. 
W. Fellowes. 

6. In the Hybrid Cactus group, we 
find rays that are short and broad as 
compared with those of the true Cactus, 
the margins of the rays are only slightly 
rolled backward, and the tubes of the 
florets are less than half the length of the 
ray. Examples, Kalif, Lady Helen, and 
ladys Sherwood. The word “hybrid” 
in such terms as Hybrid Cactus has no 
special reference to their mode of origin. 
Virtually all of the cultivated Dahlias 
are hybrids or crosses of native species 
or at least of other garden varieties. 
The expression Hybrid Cactis simply 
means that the flower is intermediate in 
character between the true Cactus type 
and the Decorative type or perhaps the 
Peony-flowered type. 

7. In the Decorative class, we have 
double flowers, normally full to the cen- 
ter and flat rather than ball-shaped, with 
broad, flat rays, the margins of the 
outer rays plane or only slightly re- 
curved. Examples, Beatrice Slocombe, 
Snowdrift, and Judge Marean. 

8. In the Show class, we find fully 
double flowers that are globular rather 
than flat and rays that are quilled or 
cup-shaped by the folding inward of 
their margins. Examples, Dreer’s White, 
A. D. Livoni, W. W. Rawson, and King 
of Shows. 

9. In the Hybrid Show group, we have 
flowers that are intermediate in char- 
acter between the Shows and the Decora- 
tives. They are more loosely built than 
the Shows, the rays are broader and less 
cupped or quilled. Examples, Arthur 
Kelsey and D. M. Moore. 

10. In the Pompon class, we have flow- 
ers of the same general character as in 
the Shows and Hybrid Shows, but they 
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HYBRID CACTUS DAHLIA, MRS. WARNAAR 
(Photo at the New York Botanical Garden) 


are smaller—are less than two inches 
in diameter, according to the rules of the 
American Dahlia Society. Examples, 
Belle of Springfield, Nerissa and Eileene. 

The so-called Show Dahlias got that 
name from their popularity, especially in 
England, fifty or seventy-five years ago, 
when they were thought to be the only 
form that was really worthy of exhibi- 
tion. 
The Cactus Dahlias got that name be- 
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cause the scarlet or crimson flowers of 
the first known variety of that type sug. 
gested to some one in England a resem. 
blance to the flowers of a member of 
the Cactus family that was then popular 
in the greenhouses of that country. 

In the matter of soil for growing Dah- 
lias successfully it has been found that 
a light loam, with good drainage, is most 
favorable. They commonly do better on 
a slope than on level latid. Dahlias 
need plenty of water after they begin to 
blossom, but, like Roses and Peonies, they 
seem to resent standing in places where 
their feet are continuously wet. A very 
rich soil sometimes gives a rank growth 
of stalks and foliage, with few flowers, 
but generally speaking, there is little 
danger of making the soil too rich. As 
a fertilizer, sheep manure and bone mea] 
are especially recommended by many 
Dahlia growers, but one can get the same 
chemical elements of plant food from 
other manures and fertilizers, sometimes 
more cheaply and more directly. To get 
the best results, all of these manures 
and fertilizers should be well mixed with 
the soil and if one is planting only a 
few and can take the time and trouble 
it is well to put most of it about a foot 
away from the root at the time of plant- 
ing. Manuring “in the hill” is often 
injurious. If the soil is tolerably good 
the plant will make a better start with- 
out such manuring. The plant seems to 
prefer to have most of its food later 
in life and to have it administered from 
the surface of the soil. Applications 


_ of liquid manure, a surface mulch of 
manure, or chemical fertilizers applied 


snaringly and raked into the soil, all 
after the plants reach flowering’ size, 
with artificial watering, if necessary, 
induce a rapid growth and assist in the 
formation of large, handsome flowers. 
But the roots of strongly forced plants 
sometimes give poor results the follow- 
ine season and roots of moderatelv fed 
field-grown plants are to be preferred. 
A heavy, clayey soil that is inclined to 
bake down hard in the Summer is often 
much improved by dumping on sand 
or even coal ashes to the depth of three 
or six inches and ploughing or spading 
it under and mixing it in. Neither sand 
nor coal ashes adds much to the plant 
food in the soil but they may improve 
the mechanical texture, making the soil 
more porous, and, strange as it may 
seem, enabling it to hold moisture longer. 
Of course, if ashes or sand is added, one 
should increase the fertilizer or plant 
food accordingly. If one’s soil is poor 
and if stable manures are not obtainable. 
it is a good plan to buy chemical ferti- 
lizers. If one does this. it is much more 
eronomical and satisfactory to get the 
three really important elements rather 
than to buy the ready-made fertilizer 
mixtures that contain a lot of inert sub- 
stances that are of no narticular use. 
The three important things are Acid 
Phosphate. Muriate of Potash. and Ni- 
trate of Soda. Of the Acid Phosnhate 
end Muriate of Potash. one mav use 
eight pounds of each to a square rod. 
turnine it under bv vnloughing or snad- 
ing. The Nitrate of Soda may be svread 
on the surface and raked into the soil 
after the nlants begin to blossom. using 
two pounds to a square rod. Nitrate 
of Soda is verv vnowerful and should be 
veed with caution and restraint. if at 
all. and should not be placed within a 
few inches of the vlant itself. 
TDahlias. as a rule, do best in a sunny 
lncation, though some of the varieties 
welcome a little shade in the middle of 
the day. The vicinitv of trees. shrubs. 
and woody vines is to be avoided on ac- 
count of the heavy drain that such 
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ng-growing organisms always make 
rit see and water content of the ad- 


t soil. : 
“i to the best time for planting, there 


are differences of opinion. Something 
of course depends on one’s location and 
the length of the growing season. In 
the interior and among th> mountains, 


N} where frosts are expected in September, 


‘¢ ig well to plant as early in May as 
is consistent with safety from freezing 
or even to start the roots under glass. 
But along the seaboard of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, where 
Dahlias often bloom into November, later 
planting is now commonly believed to 
give the best general results. In such 
localities, the first week in June is per- 
haps the most popular date for planting, 
though growers for the cut-flower market 
in New York often prefer to plant later, 
continuing up to the middle of July. 
By late planting one of course does not 
get flowers so soon, but is likely to get 
more and better flowers when they do 


come. ; 
(Concluded in May issue) 





Heather 


There are few Americans who have 
traveled in Scotland in Summer who 
have not been impressed by the beauty 
of the Heather (Calluna vulgaris) or 
have not felt the desire to introduce 
it to their homes. The Heather, how- 
ever, has remained a comparatively rare 
plant here although it is hardy and easy 
to grow in nearly all parts of the north- 
ern states and eastern Canada where 
the soil is not impregnated with lime. 
In one or two places in Northern Mas- 
sachusetts and in Nova Scotia it has 
become completely naturalized, and on 
one New England estate where it was 
planted only a few years ago it is spread- 
ing rapidly over large areas. Heather 
should be planted in well drained sandy 
soil in situations exposed to the sun, and 
the plants look better and flower better 
if the stems are cut down close to the 
ground in early Spring. This prevents 
a straggling growth and insures a better 
bloom. There are a number of handsome 
and interesting varieties of the Heather 
in the Arboretum collection. Some of 
the best of these are the variety alba 
with white flowers; the variety alba 
minor, a plant of dwarfer habit than 
the last; var. rubra, a dwarf compact 
variety with crimson flowers, and one of 
the earliest to flower and one of the 
handsomest of the set; var. tomentosa, 
a compact plant with gray-green foli- 
age and red flowers; var. alba Serlei, a 
tall growing form with white flowers; 
vars. alba tenella and alba rigida with 
white flowers; var. Alportii, a tall grow- 
ing form with crimson flowers; and var. 
hypnoides, a very compact, small-leaved 
plant producing only sparingly its small 
— flowers.—Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
etn 





We have in hand for publication, to 
begin with the May issue, the first in- 
stallment of a new series of articles by 
Charles E. F. Gersdorff. These are 
called “Gladiolus Field Notes,” and 


@he Gladiolus ratings will be given 


“under a new system devised by Mr. 
Gersdorff, using the percentage basis 
instead of the X method, as in his 
former series of articles, “Garden 
Notes on Gladioli.”’ 

It is hoped that this series of Gladi- 
olus ratings will be the most complete 
and thorough ever offered to Gladi- 
olus fanciers the world over. 
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Some of the New Varieties of Gladioli 


BY H. L. HUTT, (Ontario) 


INCE the American Peony Society 
has put a rating on most of the 
varieties of the Peony in cultiva- 

tion, and the American Iris Society has 
in like manner rated most of the vari- 
eties of the flower it fosters, it has 
been urged by many that now that we 
have American and Canadian Gladio- 
lus Societies, we should in a similar 
way devise a plan to have a rating put 
on the varieties of Gladioli. 

The difficulty of carrying out ‘such 
a scheme may be realized, when we 
consider the vast number of varieties 
that have already been named, and 
have in mind also the wholesale rate 
at which new varieties are being in- 
troduced by scores of breeders on this 
continent and in Europe. 

C. W. Brown, in his valuable work 
on Gladiolus nomenclature, lists over 
five thousand varieties. No doubt 
several times as many more are now 
being grown under number in the 
trial grounds of enthusiastic breeders 
in the hope that they will eventually 
prove worthy of being offered to the 
public as something better than has 
been. 

A recent writer in THE FLOWER 
GROWER suggests that a vote be taken 
to determine one hundred of the most 
popular varieties, which would no 
doubt be very interesting, but it would 
in no way determine that they were 
the best. for by far the greater num- 
ber of the fine new varieties are but 
little known, except by those conduct- 
ing extensive trial ground tests. 

We had in our trial plots last year 
over four hundred named or num- 
bered varieties, and while many of 
these have been mentioned in previous 
reports, the following list contains 
what might be rated as some of the 
best of the more recent new varieties. 
Some of them are of exceptional merit 
and all of them are well worthy of a 
place in the collection of any en- 
thusiastic Gladiolus grower. 

Albania (Kemp), Large, early, one of 
the best pure whites. 

Attraction (Zeestraten), Prim, early 
salmon-pink, golden throat. 

Arbutus (Coleman), A real Arbutus- 
pink, early and large. 

Armistice (Groff), One of the finest of 
Groff’s wonderful reds. 

Britannica (Groff), Large scarlet with 
white in throat. 

Ruttercun (Kemp), A clear buttercup 
yellow, early. 

Catharine Coleman (Coleman), A bril- 
liant pink, a medal winner. 

Carmen Sylva (Prestrard), A pure 
white of exceptional merit. 

Chatean Thierry (Vos). Bright cerise, 
with red blotch bordered yellow. 

Detro‘t (Vaughan). Very large, light 
pink penciled with crimson. 


Early Snowflake (Kemp), A_ good 
early white. 

Ethelyn (Fischer), Prim, a beautiful 
orange-yellow, bright red markings. 

Fair King (Vos), Brilliant scarlet. 
_ Fischer’s No. 317. A promising seed- 
ling, light creamy yellow, scarlet mark- 
ings. 

Fairy Queen (Zeestraten), Creamy 
orange-pink, very dainty. 

General Joffre (Vos), Bright scarlet. 

Hazel Dawn (Hoeg), A _ strawberry 
pink, very fine. 

Henry C. Goehl (Fischer), Large early 
white, with beautiful crimson blotch. 

Jenny Lind (Hoeg), Soft apricot. pink, 
yellow throat, a beauty. 

John M. Good (Vos), White with pur- 
ple throat, citron yellow in bud. 

Jewel (Zeestraten), Prim, light sal- 
mon-pink, large golden blotch. 

Jewel (Groff), Large lavender-pink. 

Kalamazoo (Vaughan), Large purple- 
violet, creamy line in each petal. 

Leota (Coleman), A pure clear glow- 
ing pink, very fine. 

Louvain (Groff), A beautiful soft 
pink. 

Liberty (Zeestraten), Prim, salmon- 
pink with golden blotch. 

Maine (Vos), A large fine white. 

Mary Alice White (Vaughan), Rose- 
pink, lavender mauve markings. 

Miss Christine Truer (Rose Pearl) 
(Vos), Very early. large licht pink. 

Mrs. Caesar (Vaughan), Lavender- 
rose shading to lilac. 

Mrs. Fred C. Peters (Fischer), Soft 
lavender with crimson blotch. 

Mohawk (Kemp), A showy red with 
large white throat blotch. 

Mrs. P. Vos (Vos), Flaked salmon, yel- 
low throat, attractive. 

Nautilus (Coleman), A pearly pink of 
nautilus coloring. 

Pink Wonder (Kemp), Very large, 
light pink, wide open flowers. 

Radium (Vos), White, shaded pink, 
red blotch. 

Ruby (Zeestraten), Prim, Dark Purple- 
red, a new colour in Prims. 

Sheila (Coleman), Very early, large 
salmon, exceptionally fine. 

Shiawassa (Vaughan), A fine pink, 
many flowers open. 

Sovereian (Vaughan), A _ glorified 
Baron J. Hulot, large and later. 

Sunrise (Zeestraten), A _ beautiful 
orange. 

Sweet Lavender (Coleman), Light 
lavender with striking garnet blotch. 

Treasure (Zeestraten), Prim, a bright 
golden yellow, very early. 

Utah (Vos), A large white, rose 
feathering on lower petals. 

— White (Vaughan), A grand 
white. 





As usual we are again carrying over 
some very useful Gladiolus informa- 
tion, even though the Wayside Ram- 
blings Department contains several 
items that really belong in the Gladi- 
olus Department. My Gladiolus friends 
are surely active and helpful. 
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Growing Gladioli in Florida 


T MAY be of interest to some one to 

know of a successful way of grow- 
ing Gladioli in Florida. I am quite 
sure of being the first one to try out 
growing a few bulbs here. My first 
attempt was eight years ago when 
they were frosted, that being a very 
cold season, quite unusual. Since then 
and for past three years others 
have become interested until now 
there are a few thousand grown here. 
Some few of the newer varieties fail 
to do well here. Mrs. F. Pendleton 
is glorious; also Halley, Pink Beauty, 
Myrtle, Mary Pickford, Sweet Lav- 
ender, Mrs. Dr. Norton, F. King, Joe 
Coleman, Wilbrink and a few others. 
Mr. Mark and Conspicuous failed to 
bloom, the buds blighted. 

The greatest problem seemed to 
be the storing of the bulbs during the 
resting period. During last Summer 
after the corms were lifted in June 
they were carefully dried. If not 
properly watched they will blister 
which spoils them. After drying 
them in shade they were put in cold 
storage from July 1 until September 
1, when they were removed from 
storage and planted, blossoming in 
December. On the twenty-fourth I 
cut twelve dozen long spikes, large 
flowers, perfect coloring, satisfactory 
in every way, proving that they can 
be grown successfully if properly 
cared for. The same bulbs had been 
grown for two Summers in Mas- 
sachusetts and two Winters here in 
Florida. 

The coloring of the Gladiolus is very 
different here from Massachusetts. 
The color is more brilliant, Mrs. Dr. 


Norton is wonderful here, as is also- 


Evelyn Kirtland. 

There are several growers here 
operating in a small way, but after 
one year’s blooming, the next season 
the spikes of bloom are short and 
stubby, when grown from the same 
corms, which shows they need the 
proper rest in cold storage. 


F. B. C. 





Making a Floral 
Spray from Gladioli 
By ROBERT B. LOWRY 


LAst Summer, the mother of one 
of my good friends passed away, 
and as I had a good many Gladioli in 
bloom, I decided to make a floral piece 
of them. 

Milk weed, with small white flowers 
similar to the flower known as Baby’s 
Breath, grows wild in waste places at 
the edge of town, and I gathered a 
handful to use with the Gladioli. 
Gladiolus blossoms of about the same 
color were selected, mostly the vari- 
ety known as Loveliness, though a few 
spikes of a dainty pink Primulinus 
were used. Green string was used to 
tie the spikes with as it does not 
show. I used the kitchen table to 
work on as it was handy and just 
the right height. 

To begin with, I took three spikes 
of Loveliness with a few sprays of the 








milk weed blossoms to work in be- 
tween the spikes, placed them on the 
table with the flowers up and tied 
them together firmly at the base of 
the spikes with the spikes radiating 
out like the ribs of an opened fan. 
This formed the tip of the piece. 
I then took four spikes of the same 
variety and more sprays. of milk weed 
blossoms and arranged them in a simi- 
lar manner to the first three and 
about six inches below them. These 
were tied securely to the first three 
above mentioned. 

I continued this process until I had 
the piece about three and a half feet 
long and about fifteen inches wide, 
using about two dozen spikes. In the 
center of the piece, I slipped in some 
extra spikes of the pink Primulinus 
and tied them securely to stems form- 
ing the main body of the floral piece. 
One can tie in as many extra spikes 
as he chooses or use only the tips of 
spikes. , 

I bought a yard and a half of pink 
chiffon ribbon about four inches wide, 
such as florists use for this purpose, 
and tied a large bow knot at the base 
of the piece. I then had a beautiful 
floral piece that would compare favor- 
ably with a first class greenhouse 
product. The milk weed flowers added 
rreatly to the beauty of the piece, as 
did the ribbon, giving it a light and 
dainty appearance. 

One may use sprays of Baby’s 
Rreath, Sweet Alyssum or other small, 
dainty flowers or Asparagus tons, 
Ferns or other similar material with 
the Gladioli with excellent results. 

It did not take over half an hour to 
complete the piece and I believe I 
could now make one in less time. One 
might use a small stick to tie along 
the back to give additional strength 
but, if handled with ordinary care, 
this would not be necessary. 





The Gladiolus is Not Hardy 


The idea, or hope, maybe, that per- 
haps the Gladiolus after all is a little 
bit hardy, seems to be one that will 
not down. It had just as well be un- 
derstood, once and for all, that any 
particle or mass of Gladiolus tissue, 
whether blossom, bud, leaf, leaflet, 
stalk, stem, bulb, bulblet, bulbel, corm, 
or cormel, once frozen, is absolutely, 
forever, and eternally dead, and will 
always remain so. This means, also, 
that it never will grow again. From 
all this it follows, if a Gladiolus comes 
volunteer, it never froze, also that it 
was in ground that did not freeze. 
A bulb either freezes, or it doesn’t 
freeze, or partly it does and partly it 
doesn’t. In the last case it is partly 
dead and partly alive. The living part 
can still grow if it has a bud on it. 

A bulblet, owing to its hard coat 
and the enclosed air-space between the 
coat and the kernel, is probably 
slightly more resistant to freezing 
than a bulb, but this difference is so 
slight as to be of no practical value, 
for it would take only a few minutes 
of really freezing temperature to 
overcome the slight advantage. When 
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one sees Gladiolus spears all over his 
last year’s patch, he is likely to jum 
to the conclusion that the bulblets are 
hardy, as he likely imagines those 
spears represent all the bulblets log 
in digging. Sad mistake: Probably 
not one in ten of the lost bulblets j 
represented in those pretty blade 
The loss of bulblets, under such dig. 
ging methods as I sometimes see jp. 
structed in THE FLOWER Grower, jg 
appalling, and the slaughtering of 
them by Winter’s freezes heartrend. 
ing, if the grower only realized it, 
Under the most careful digging, there 
will be bulblets go to the lowest point 
reached by the digging tool, which ig 
usually far below the bulbs, and it jg 
these which go so deep that escape the 
chilly frost and bob up so serenely 
in the Spring. 

While a small bulb or a bulblet, that 
remains in the ground and escapes 
freezing, may grow as well as one dug 
and planted again, and may be earlier, 
a large bulb will not do so well, be- 
cause the old one underneath it in- 
terferes with soil contact. It had bet- 
ter been dug, the old bulb removed, 
and then replanted. Any attempt to 
grow Gladioli by leaving them out 
over Winter may be more or less sue- 
cessful, according to the protection 
given and to the character of that 
Winter; but the risk is far greater 
than any advantage that could accrue. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





Does the Gladiolus Sport ? 


Although I read in some catalogues 
that certain varieties are “true sports 
from ” T still have my doubts. 
Yet this year I have had many, shall 
I say “sports” or “rogues,” come up 
among the varieties I have bought in 
the desire to increase my stock of 
those I took a fancy for last year. 
I am wondering whether my experi- 
ence has been exceptional or whether 
some of your readers have had the 
same disappointment to contend with. 

To plant two corms of an expensive 
variety and to find only one true to 
name has not been singular with me 
this year. In some cases I bought a 
dozen or more corms of a variety so 
that I might check my own stock with 
it, there again I have found no less 
than three varieties appear. In the 
case of Altair there was a large per- 
centage of Mintaka and one other. 


Last year I bought a fair quantity 
of Nopal, but could see no difference 
between the flowers and those of 
Nydia. This year I tried again with 
another lot of Nopal, but my luck was 
still out, for I only found two flowers 
in any way answering to the catalogu 
description. 
been anything. Primunella was an- 
other which did not show up true. If 
they are “sports” I am at a !oss to 
know what to do in the future, but 


if they are “ genuine rogues” my hope’ 


of proving my stock from time to time 
seems to be gone. 


SMILAX 
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Thrush a shy bird, nesting only 

in sheltered thickets in quiet, out- 
of-the-way places, until a few years 
ago, When a pair built their nest in 
the woodbine covering the south end 
of the house. The Brown Thrush is 
one of my favorite song birds, so I 
was delighted when they began to 
build in the thick vines just below 
the top of the window, where the 
mother bird could look down on me 
as I sat at the table inside the window 
busy with my pen or needle, and 
where I could watch them building 
their nest. Later I could see the little 
brown mother to be, as she sat so 
patiently warming into life the dainty 
speckled eggs, while her devoted mate 
cheered her with his glorious songs 
of pure rapture, as he swayed upon 
the branches of a near-by Maple, or, 
as he really sometimes did, bring her 
a nice fat worm. 


I shall never forget the day the first 
twitterings of the young birds were 
heard through the open window as 
I sat beside it. The father bird had 
alighted on the vine supporting the 
nest, when the happy little mother, 
shifting ever so slightly, a fuzzy little 
head was for a minute exposed to 
view; which the father with head 
cocked sideways seemed to view with 
delight, and flew to the tree where 
he found vent to his joy in such 
ecstasy of song as those who have 
never heard can imagine. 


OW the wonderful work which 

these birds did in feeding their 
young began. Not from sunup to 
sundown, but with early daylight 
while the garden was still dew-laden, 
they commenced their quest for bugs 
and worms, which was kept up as 
long as daylight lasted. It seems al- 
most unbelievable how much these 
young bi1ds can consume of worms 
and bugs, or how indefatigably these 
parent birds do work. It was per- 
fectly fascinating to watch them and 
you could almost see the young birds 
grow. 


Did you ever see a Thrush or Robin 
with head turned sideways listening 
and industriously digging for the 
worm, which he almost invariably 
succeeded in bringing up? I have 
found in going through the garden, 
ee deep holes which the Thrushes 

e dug for worms; but not one case 
of destroying any garden stuff have 
found. 

Just at the edge of lawn, between it 
and vegetable gardens, was a row of 
Sweet Peas which grew to the top of 
the wire netting, a narrow strip of 
wood being nailed to top of the posts, 
which served as a favorite lighting 


HAD always thought the Brown 








The Brown Thrush 


BY MRS. MARGARET COLLINS 


place for the birds in early morning, 
where they could alight dewdrenched 
from the garden, to reward my listen- 
ing ears with song; and partake of 
the crumbs placed there, but which I 
never once saw them feed to their 
young birds. 

In a very short time indeed, (I 
never counted the days), the young 
birds had tumbled, or had _ been 
tumbled, out of the nest down among 
the Rose bushes, where they hopped 
out among the blossoming Columbines 
to the Lilac bushes, where their shrill 
cries brought the parent birds quickly 
to them. They seemed to scold them 
soundly, telling them in bird language 
to hop up into the Lilac bush; which 
they succeeded in doing, though I 
did not witness the how, as I was 
called away; and on returning there 
sat the three birds on a branch quite 
content; probably well fed during my 
absence. 


‘THIS family grew so tame, and 
seemed to place such confidence in 
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me that they would keep on with their 
work as I went about the garden, 
and if a stray cat appeared in our 
g.ounds they would flutter around me 
as if to say, you must help us now. 


One day in particular their dis- 
tressed cries caused me to lay aside 
my work in a hurry, to investigate, 
and found that the young birds, who 
were now taking lessons in hunting 
for themselves, had ventured clear 
across the garden to a row of plum 
trees. I went to where the old birds 
were fluttering among some goose- 
berry bushes but could see neither 
young or anything to molest them; 
so concluding they must have seen a 
snake which had slipped away, I 
started toward the house, when they 
fluttered quite close to me, seemingly 
saying: “O don’t go, don’t.” So I 
returned and threw a clod among the 
low growing bushes; when, lo, out 
jumped a tawny cat, and ran across 
the street, the birds following until 
it was lest to view, when they re- 
turned to pour out their thanks in 
song. 


They raised two broods of young 
that Summer. I don’t know if that is 
their usual number, for, while they 
return every year and start nest 
building, the Sparrows succeed in 
driving them away. I wish I could 
get rid of the Sparrows. 





Topsy, My Pet Pigeon, 
and Her Three Friends 


BY S. L. HARPER 


OPSY was my pet Pigeon that 

came to me in a very serious con- 

dition and was at once adopted 
into my happy family of pets that we 
all loved so well. 

Way back there in the days of youth 
while I was painting a house for a 
neighbor the hot sun made it desirable 
to move a ladder to a shaded side of 
the house and when it happened that I 
looked up to the angle of the two 
wings of the building, attention was 
centered upon a Pigeon that was held 
fast beneath the shingle ends and the 
water gutter fastened to them. The 
ladder was quickly moved over to 
make it possible to reach the bird. 
Wedged fast, and very near to the 
last gasp, I found her held prisoner. 
Carefully the gutter trough was pulled 
down and the bird taken out—too 
weak to even attempt to fly away. She 
was given some water that revived 
her and soon some bread crumbs that 
the lady of the house gave were eaten. 
After an hour or more she seemed 
nearly as well able to fly away as ever, 
but she did no more than make a few 
circles round the place, then alighted 
on the roof right near the place I 
was working. That was many years 
ago, so I don’t remember just what 
I said to her, but evidently she was 
pleased with that speech, or grateful 
for having been removed from that 


death trap she happened to be in 
when I found her. She seemed to 
have no fear at all, and she strutted 
round and round right there on the 
roof before my face while I worked 
with my paint brush. She did not 
attempt to fly or get out of reach when 
I put my hand up toward her but 
just walked to it, and began to rub 
her face and head against the hand, 
perfectly trustful and happy with con- 
tentment. That evening she was care- 
fully carried home to become one of 
the favored of my pets. 


BHLY was my pet grey Squirrel that 
surely was the life of the home of 
my youth. “M-riar” was the Cat who 
had been severely whipped into the 
idea that Billy, was not to be eaten, but 
was to have same rights that she had, 
and the freedom of the house top, or 
special nap upon the pillow of any 
bed in the home. Dan was my dog 
friend, that knew he was expected to 
be just as good a friend to the Cat 
and Squirrel as he was to me, and a 
better friend I never had. Topsy was 
taken into the home and introduced to 
her three friends while they were im- 
pressively instructed along the proper 
lines of careful treatment, and the 
equal rights to be shown on all oc- 
casions. 


At meal-time it was the general 
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plan for M-riar to sit on one side, 
while Dan held down the floor on the 
other side. Billy was supposed to sit 
on the back or top of my chair but 
his obedience always depended upon 
his appetite or notion of what he 
wanted to do. Be it written to his 
credit that he early learned that his 
proper place was never on the table— 
Mother would never permit that, even 
though my pets might have free per- 
mit for all the house. It was the com- 
mon plan to put a plate on the floor 
after we had tinished our family meal, 
then all the four pets had their liberty 
to partake. 

Often the memories of the days of 
the pets return to me; and I even now 
recall with happiness how very polite 
or considerate each one was. Very 
seldom was there any clash or “rough 
stuff” shown. From the very first 
meeting it seemed that Topsy was 
adopted into that happy and contented 
bunch of pet friends. Memory will 
not show the exact years they were 
with me but it could not have been less 
than three or four. Dan and Topsy 
lived longest and were happy to the 
last days. Billy seemed to want to get 
out from the home and very often 
would run on the fence top round 
~ whole acre lot that was next the 

ome. 


te and Billy would both come 
to me when I whistled for them 
when on the way home from school. 
Topsy would fly to me and alight on 
my shoulder or head; while Billy 
would run on the fence top fast as 
he could come — fully a block it was 
too. It was always my plan to have 
something good for them to eat, in 
my pockets, and boy like, that was 
generally some hickory nut kernels or 
parched sweet corn. Be it written to 
the credit of them all; each and every 
one of them liked those two kinds of 
food, and it may be possible that my 
liberality with this kind of tid-bit 
helped to make better friendship all 
around. 

When on the way to school Topsy 
and Billy would ride with me as far 
as the fence corner, then they turned 
back home. This was our plan when- 
ever weather permitted. It was a 
real tragedy when Billy disappeared 
and while I never did fully prove it 
to be a fact that a neighbor’s dog got 
my £ qWirrel, I was reasonably certain 
that was his finish, so when the oppor- 
tunity came a few years later I 
stopped his barking so much — a 
rifle bullet did it. That execution fol- 
lowed conviction through circumstan- 
tial evidence, and not a doubt ever 
comes of it being justice. 

M-riar was the next friend to go 
and to this day I do not know what 
became of her. She had lived a very 
contented and happy life—except on 
cccasions when impressive lessons had 
to be administered to keep her from 
trying to have full scope to carry 
through her ideas of what Cats are 
naturally fitted for. Even after these 
many long years have gone, it may 
be written that sometimes a tear will 
flow when the days — the last days of 
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that strange pet family come to me 
in memory. 

‘lopsy had a very decent little casket 
and proper ceremonies when that sad 
day came to give her back to Nature 
through the medium of that little 
grave that still has a Lilac growing 
right at the head of the small mound. 
rossibly about six years she was with 
us and would never stay away, even 
though sometimes she would go away 
with other Pigeons for a day or two. 

Dan, the dog friend, lived for sev- 
eral years after the death of Topsy, and 
when the time came for the writer to 
begin building a home and rearing a 
tamily away trom his ancestral home, 
Van would be first to welcome, when 
there happened to be a homecoming— 
it Was a sincere welcome too. Father 
held last sad rites over his mound, and 
some day I hope to go back there to 
see that Lilac bush and that mound 
“Just North of that largest May 
Cherry tree and right near the Rose 
bush in the corner of the yard.” That 
is how Father wrote his directions for 
locating the last and best of the 
friends that Topsy had. 





A Warbler Trio I Have Studied, 


O® THE few migrates that stay any 
length of time,.perhaps the Myrtle 
stays with us longer than any other. 
it is quite easy to distinguish this 
early arrival by its conspicuous yel- 
low rump. The trees in early Spring 
tor a few days seem to contain noth- 
ing but these little black and yellow 
warblers. Where you see one you can 
expect to see many more close by. 

While feeding on insects, which are 
not always the diet of the bird, they 
occasionally burst forth into song of 
a merry tinkling nature. For a per- 
son who has been away from bird 
melody all Winter its first sound is 
pleasant and joyous. 


Following in the wake of the flight 
of the Myrtle comes the Magnolia. 
At first and second sight the two birds 
are oddly in many respects alike, al- 
though the Magnolia is the more beau- 
tiful. The yellow on this bird is very 
contrasty with the black. While 
watching a pair feeding high in an 
Oak it is easy to keep an open eye on 
them by their brilliancy of dress. The 
Magnolia is the prettiest of all the 
yellow warblers. Yellow in bird plum- 
age is of all shades and tones, yet to 
the Magnolia is given the credit of 
having the richest of them all. 

I am always particularly fond of 
watching for the earliest arrival of 
the Magnolias. My first sight of it 
flashing in the morning sun against 
a oo? background is always memo- 
rable. 


On the same morning that I see my 
first arrival of the Magnolia, I also 
see the Black-throated Green. In all 
the different bird moods the Black- 
throated Green seems to fit best in 
all. The little bird is constantly mix- 
ing with other warblers while feeding. 
At one moment you may know when 
you see the bird by its coloring, yet 
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at the next moment you may mistake 
it for another species. As morning 
light is full of many shadows the 
beautiful green that blends so wel] 
with the black and white wings throws 
an emerald like light about the happy 
singer. 


The Myrtle, the Magnolia, and the 
Black-throated Green Warblers form 
the early arriving trio during the mi- 
gratory season in and about the bird 
haunts of this vicinity. Although the 
Myrtle arrives earliest of the three, 
I can always expect to see all three 
together a tew days after the Myrtle’s 
arrival, and very likely all in the same 
tree. - 

And in truth they are a warbler 
trio both in song and color. 
MILEs L. PEELLE, 
(Southwestern Ohio) 





Undesirable Foreigners 


Up to within a few years the criminals 
of toreign lands were dumped on our 
shores. Also many pests have been thus 
dumped, and who is responsible? No 
answer of course. I will admit it is 
not easy to keep all the pests out but 
it is infinitely easier to quarantine them 
than when they are here. How many 
millions did we spend sending a great 
lot of men out to halt the Chestnut blight 
when no one knew what it was and how 
did we succeed? Of course there is an 
excuse when the unknown and invisible 
slips in, but what may we say when our 
authorities allow some crank or idiot 
to bring that filthy and destructive bird 
the English Sparrow? Well, he came 
by the hand of some vandal and now 
possesses the country, devastating and 
driving useful birds away. After we 
had the lesson of this abomination so 
completely in every section of the coun- 
try it would surely seem the object les- 
son would be such that our gates 
would be closed to people without brains 
who would bring curses from another 
land, but no, such is not the case. Now 
it is the English Starling, coming in 
flocks of fifty to two hundred, devouring 
all before them. They are ravenous 
grain eaters and are blocky, strong, 
with a very strong beak and larger than 
a Robin. They can thresh Grain and 
shell Corn with ease. They stay right 
here all Winter and steal all the winter 
berries from our useful birds that gen- 
erally winter with us. The smaller 
Woodpecker, Cardinal, Bluebird, Wax- 
wing and other birds that winter here 
have to get out of the way quickly 
when the dark gray bandits come a hun- 
dred strong. I am told they breed nearly 
as fast as the San Jose Scale we lately 
invited from Japan. With countless 
Crows, myriads of Sparrows reinforced 
by unnumbered English Starlings, all 
preying on ail crops and all destructive 
to our native and song birds, what will 
be the outcome? If the theories of 
many ornothologists were true there 
would not be a beetle or borer left 
on the earth where the above three spe- 
cies swarm, but the fact is the center 
of infection of beetle and borer is the 
center of infection of those bird pests. 
Some theories need revision and some 
lawmakers need a vigorous prod.—L. W. 
Licuty, (In Nat’l Stockman & Farmer) 





Our Bird department this month is 
extra good, but we hope to have a 
still better one next month. 
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Canary Breeding 


BY T. SHEWARD 
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HE Canary was first introduced 
[into Europe three hundred years 

ago, reaching England about 
1670. Its original home is a group 
of islands off the Northwest coast of 
Africa, known as the Canary Islands. 
The original Canaries after they were 
introduced into Europe were crossed 
with allied native birds, the result 
being a great improvement in voice, 
and many well marked varieties. 


NOTED BREEDS OF THE CA- 
NARY. The beginner in Canary 
breeding has a large selection of vari- 
eties to choose from, some of the best 
know breeds being The Belgian, The 
Yorkshire, The Seets Fancy, The Nor- 
wich, The Crested Norwich, The Cin- 
namon, The Lizard, The London 
Fancy, The Liverpool Green, and The 
Reeler. Also, there are many other 
variations from these breeds. 


STARTING THE HOBBY. After 
the beginner has decided on the breeds 
he will take up, he will provide a sup- 
ply of cages. The breeding cage, as 
illustrated, is for two pair of birds. 
Each cage is fitted with perches, a 
seed hopper, water vessel, and nesting 
box. The nesting box is set low down, 
and near a perch, (2). For cleaning 
the cage, there is a false bottom, (3), 
this being kept well sanded, or covered 
with a sheet of clean paper (1). 

FOOD. Canary seed can be pur- 
chased ready mixed from a bird store, 
and is supplied at the rate of one 
spoonful for each bird every day. 
Other feed consists of a little Lettuce 
or chickweed, for green feed, slices 
of apple, or potato, dry bread, and 
sometimes, bread and milk. Great 
caution must be used in feeding green 
stuff and soft feeds of all kinds to 
Canaries. 





Invite the Wrens 


F YOU would enjoy a Summer of 

song, invite the Wrens to stop with 
you. They come early in the Spring 
and usually raise two broods which 
keeps them busy until Midsummer. 

The only invitation they need is a 
Wren home placed where the entrance 
will be shaded a little. Should you 
fail to have your invitation out early, 
they may come to you for a second 
nesting, as our first Wrens did some 
years ago. 


OUR FIRST WRENS 
I will never forget their coming 


nor the joy we had in each day of 
their stay. In the early morning of 





a June day I was awakened by a won- 
derful little burst of melody. The 
song bubbled on and on, so I crept 
to the window. After searching 
vainly for the little songster, my eye 
caught him, quite by accident, on the 
new Wren house but a few feet from 
my window. His long bill and barred 
feathers made me feel sure a Wren 
had come to us. 


For three whole days he spent every 
waking hour in song,—never far from 
the little Wren house. Then a brown 
mate appeared. She began at once 
carrying all kinds of small sticks, 
grasses and stems for the nest. How 
busy they were,—she with the home, 
and he with his song! 
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During the long wait for the young 
to hatch, Father Wren hovered near 
and just poured out his heart in song. 
Then, one day, we saw Mother Wren 
hastily collecting a mouthful of worms 
in the neighboring Walnut tree. That 
was the beginning of a strenuous life 
for Father and Mother Wren, for it 
was soon plain that tiny Wrens have 
big appetites. Now that he was so 
busy, Father Wren sang less; but 
each wee peep into the nest swelled 
his throat into a joyous burst of song. 

There came a morning when the 
Wrens behaved most strangely. In- 
stead of carrying great mouthfuls of 
worms in busy succession, they 
brought only a worm now and then. 
Between these short trips, one of them 
would take a position at some distance 
and call in a pleading way, while 
watching their door expectantly. Bye 
and bye a big yellow mouth and fuzzy 
head appeared in the doorway, and 
questioning eyes looked out to see 
what it all could mean. 

The young flew that day and we 
saw no more of them until grown; 
but Father Wren visited us often and 
sang us at least a few notes of his 
wonderful song, each day while the 
Summer lasted. 

ENID IVEY 





Gladioli_Mixing 

Will Glads mix? I must confess that 
I am from Missouri when it comes to 
that question. It will be ten years this 
Spring since I planted a mixture of the 
following varieties, one bulb of each: 
Halley, Niagara, America, Augusta, 
Joseph Hulot, Schwaben, Mrs. Francis 
King, Princeps, Kunderdi Glory, Brench- 
leyensis, Klondyke, and a pink variety 
otf which I have forgotten the name. 
I am not sure if Mrs. Francis King was 
added the first year or a few years later. 
This mixture was replanted year after 
year, no bulblets saved, only those that 
increased by large bulbs, and with these 
I proceeded the same as any one would 
who loves to divide with his or her 
friends. any surplus. After giving to 
friends I always kept tabs on what vari- 
eties they had in bloom from those I gave 
them, and watched my own collection 
as well. One by one the most desirable 
varieties cme to disappear. The re- 
sult is that this last year I had only two 
varieties left, Klondyke and Brench- 
leyensis, and Klondyke has the best of 
it. Of three hundred bulbs there are 
about two hundred Klondyke. 

Now my theory is that those two in- 
creased more by division than the others, 
and so held out the longest. This col- 
lection was kept separate from all other 
Glads——no one except myself ever 
handled them, either at digging or plant- 
ing time, so I know there was no juggling 
done. I think this test is complete. 

I also had another collection of almost 
the same varieties, which have been 
properly labeled at planting and digging 
time and they are still the same vari- 
eties that I bought years ago. Only the 
old stock was replanted, and they were 
treated the same as the mixture, only 
kept labeled, and the surplus increase 
disposed of, of each variety of which 
there was too much. Their color was 
the same all these years, and they have 
the same vigorous growth that they had 
when I first bought them. 


S. JoAN De LANGE 
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My Wall Garden 


BY FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


LL who live in the country know 
how they hate to make a trip to 
the basement, or cellar as it is 

usually called in the country. I was 
no exception to this general rule until 
I thought up a scheme for changing 
it all. 

Between the gravel walk and the 
stone wall of the cellar stairs there is 
about seventy square feet of land. Not 
a very large garden you will say, yet 
you would be surprised at the number 
and variety of plants that may be 
grown in so small a space. In the 
corner is a Chinese Juniper which is 
not supposed to stand our severe cli- 
mate, yet it seems right at home in its 
little corner; for it likes a warm, dry, 
sunny location. Right in front of it 


their crevices. The Galium boreale 
flourishes along my basement wall 
cliff also, and Artemisia canadensis, 
Dianthus deltoides or Maiden pink 
and Phlox subulata. This last, that 
has obstinately refused to stay with 


_me in every other location, is doing 


nicely there. I forgot to mention that 
the soil between the basement wall 
and the path was heavy, yellow clay, 
so I livened it up by adding sand and 
a sprinkling of old air slacked lime, 
and edged the path with small but 
pretty boulders, and planted it to such 
plants as like a sunny location. 

In one spot where the stones are so 
lightly covered with soil that nothing 
else would grow, each Spring I set 
a good plant of Tradescantia zebrina 

















Mrs. Heath’s Basement Wall Garden 


is an immense Opunta Cactus, also a 
nice large Cactus humifusa. This last 
has not wintered there so is still in 
the experimental stage. Then comes 
Dictamnus fraxinella or Gas Plant, 
a fine, large clump of Polemonium 
cerulea and Phlox Pilosa with Matri- 
mony Vine planted along the stone 
wall so that it hangs down over it. 
This vine spreads so badly in ordinary 
good soil, that I had to move it to its 
present location and this location 
seems to satisfy us both for it was 
a mass of bloom for weeks. 

Along the edge of the east wall the 
charming little Blue Bells of Scotland 
(Campanula rotundifolia) or Hare- 
bells blossomed continuously from the 
last half of June till mid October. 
And I never passed it that the lines 
of that sweet poem: 

“Over the cliff and looking down, 

On all the passers by, 

Blue Harebells swing their dainty bells, 

To every summer breeze they tell 

Their whisperings with a sigh,” 

did not come to my mind; and of all 
the pleasant memories of my child- 
hood home none cling more closely 
than those of the cliffs with Galium 
boreale and Harebells growing in 





or Striped Wandering Jew and it 
seems to revel in its dryness and is 
soon tumbling down over the stones. 
Among the stones that border the 
path are clumps of Iris pumila, Geum 
triflorum, Oxalis violacea, Anemone 
patens, and the dainty little Veroriica 
rupestris nana. This charming little 
plant deserves to be better known, as 
it is so dwarf, yet blooms for a very 
long tirne with the most intense violet- 
blue blossoms and small foliage that 
is of the richest shade of dark green 
imaginable. There are rosettes of 
Sempervivums or Hen and Chickens, 
in several shades and varieties. These 
however are not hardy so must be 
wintered indoors and reset when 
Spring comes again. Several vari- 
eties of Dwarf Hardy Cactus planted 
in a mound of sand and stones also 
add their spiney mite to the rioting 
growth. 

Yucca glaucca and Peony officinalis 
are also there and a fine, large clump 
of the snow-white Phlox divaricata. 
There are the dwarf Sedums also, each 
variety trying to outdo its neighbor. 
They are all pretty but Kamtschaticum 
is beautiful over a longer period of 
time than any other and has surpris- 
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ingly large, flat cymes of the bright- 
est yellow blossoms. Its foliage igs 
very pretty also and turns many beau- 
tiful shades in Fall. The little Sedum 
acre, Wall pepper or Mossy Stone 
Crop is very nice and its dainty, little 
vines trail over the ground, giving a 
mossy, woodsy aspect that is very 
captivating. 

Sedums ternatum, Anglicum, 
Lydium glaucum, hybridum, Sieboldii 
and reflexum, all very pretty, would 
not stand our climate much to my re- 
gret for Anglicum and Lydium are the 
most beautiful of all the thirty or 
more varieties that I have tried. 
Japonicum and Album have wintered 
in especially favored spots but are 
very uncertain. Middendorffianum, 
ewersii, stoloniferum and maximo- 
wiczii, also spectabilis brilliant all 
seem reasonably hardy. There are 
several other varieties that much re- 
semble Stoloniferum and a good plant 
of Campanula fragilis. This is one 
of the daintiest little plants imagin- 
able and its blossoms are very much 
like light blue stars and are surpris- 
ingly large for the size of the plant. 
Lithospermum linearifolium or nar- 
row leafed Puccoon is also doing fine 
and also Funkia variegata. 

In early Summer Mertensia lanceo- 
lata is one of its greatest charms. 
Its foliage disappears when through 
blooming so that its whereabouts are 
unknown until another year. Several 
fine plants of Oenothera frazerii and 
caespitosa are also there, their foliage 
forming handsome rosettes the latter 
part of the Summer. Potentilla rep- 
tans runs riot over everything, filling 
every available niche not otherwise 
occupied. It has pretty double butter- 
cup-like blossoms. Then there is a 
nice patch of orange Puccoon and 
Malvastrum coccineum. 

The cement steps are wide so there 
is a potted plant sitting on one end 
of each step, and from earliest Spring 
until late Fall my basement stairs wall 
garden is a thing of beauty and a 
constant pleasure. Then can you 
wonder that I no longer find a trip 
to the basement distasteful? 





That editorial entitled “Two Curi- 
ous Facts Relating to the Weather” 
in the March issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER brought some interesting re- 
sponses. Two of these are from reg- 
ular U. S. Weather Observers, and will 
be printed, together with others, in a 
future issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
The observations made by the Editor 
have been confirmed by other readers 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, and the prob- 
lems presented are in fair way of 
solution. 

If there is any question under the 
sun which cannot be answered or ex- 
plained by readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER the Editor has yet to have it 
propounded. That FLOWER GROWER 
readers are the real “salt of the earth,” 
and represent many different walks of 
life, there is no doubt. 
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Timely Suggestions for April 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


At last young April, ever young and fair : 
Wooed by her playmate with the golden hair, 


In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 
And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 


—O. W. Holmes 


INCE April showers according to 
S the old rhyme, bring May flowers, 

gardeners do not look with dis- 
favor upon the changeable weather 
at this time of the year, but rather 
welcome the showers that play so im- 
portant a part in the scheme of Na- 
ture, even though it requires patience 
to wait for settled weather, when come 
the bright sunshiny days of fickle 


April. 


Sweet Peas and Poppy. seeds should 
be planted early in April as soon as 
the ground is dry enough to be worked 
properly, but unless the season is un- 
usually advanced, it is apt to prove 
a mistake to do at the North other 
outside planting of flowers at this 
time. Planting too early in April, be- 
fore the earth is dry, often retards 
growth, and so offsets any advantage 
that might have been gained by very 
early planting. 


See that all tools are in good re- 
pair and ready to use whenever the 
weather permits. All garden equip- 
ment should be kept where it is pos- 
sible to get at any needed tool with 
little effort and loss of time. When 
this is done all odd moments may be 
utilized to advantage, and a surpris- 
ing amount of work accomplished in 
spare time that might otherwise be 
merely wasted. 


Look after fertilizing material, and 
fork over manure and compost piles, 
so that the material may be in good 
condition to use. Make hotbeds 
stamping down the manure firmly 
and evenly. Fork fertilizer into the 
herbaceous border, and spade up any 
new flower beds that will be needed, 
but do not plan for more beds than it 
will be possible to give good care. 


Start seeds in cold frames outdoors 
and in shallow boxes indoors. Trans- 
plant any seedlings that are in need of 
it. Never attempt to transplant seed- 
lings until at least three new leaves 
have been formed. If the little plants 
are not strong enough to be trans- 
planted successfully, thin out so as to 
give those remaining room to develop 
properly. 


Fall blooming perennials may now 
be reset or divided before active 
growth has begun. If the work is 
carefully done, the plants will suffer 
little from the effects of removal. 
Dormant bushes, trees, shrubbery and 
roots should be placed in the ground 
at the earliest favorable time, so that 


they may have an opportunity to start 
growth and establish themselves. 


If the seeding of the lawn was neg- 
lected in the Autumn, re-seed or re- 
sod poor places; apply a light dressing 
and roll smoothly. Very often an old 
lawn may be greatly improved by 
raking or finely harrowing the sur- 
face; broadcasting fertilizer and lawn 
seed; rolling it thoroughly and then 
keeping the grass in shape by weekly 
mowings. 


As the weather becomes more settled 
gradually remove the mulch from 
bulb and Pansy beds. When the 
weather is favorable, those portions of 
hardy shrubs pegged down to form 
new plants, which give evidence of the 
growth of rootlets, may be severed 
from the parent plant and trans- 
planted where desired. 


Plant Water Lilies, Roses, Catalpa, 
Iris, Yucca, Rudbeckia, Aconitum, Au- 
tumnale, Clematis. Helleborus, and 
Bleeding Heart. The latter part of 
April sow Everlastings, scarlet Salvia, 
Petunias, Cosmos, Nasturtium, Candy- 
tuft, Calliopsis, Centaurea, Lupines, 
Mignonette, Sunflower, Marigold, 
Zinnia, and Stocks. Of vines, the 
Morning Glory, variegated Hop, Bean 
vine and Cypress may be planted. 


Those forced bulbs that have fin- 
ished flowering should be gradually 
dried off and allowed to ripen before 
storing for out-door fall planting. 
Bulbs that are being forced for Easter 
bloom will require close and careful 
attention; their development being 
retarded by decreasing the amount of 
light or heat, and advanced by increas- 
ing amount and by applications of 
stimulating food. 


If it has not already been attended 
to, tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias 


should be started in pots. Pot up 
Cvclamen seedlings and the new 
Chrysanthemum plants. Make cut- 


tings of Verbena, Geranium. Helio- 
trope Impatiens, Veronica, Camellia 
and Marguerites. 


Arrange for the house plants some 
sort of protection from the hot mid- 
day rays of the sun. A muslin curtain 
will do nicely. Florists often achieve 
this end by placing a coat of white- 
wash on the glass of the greenhouse. 
House plants at this time of the year 
will require plenty of air and water. 
On fair. balmy days begin the pro- 
cess of “hardening off” in order that 
the potted plants may be in the proper 
condition to he placed outdoors about 
the middle of May. . 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








LAs? Summer a charming young 
lady of my acquaintance was mar- 
ried. A few weeks previous to the 
wedding I asked her for the privilege 
of furnishing the flowers for the oc- 
casion and my offer was accepted. 
Then the bride-to-be wanted to pay 
me for the flowers. I assured her that 
it gave me as much pleasure to furnish 
flowers gratis for the wedding of a 
friend as for the funeral of an enemy! 


Every community of neighbors has 
its one happiest person—happiest be- 
cause ever doing the most in service 
for others, especially those in need. 
Somehow the distresses of the unfor- 
tunate are always sought out and al- 
leviated. Help and sympathy are 
forthcoming in every time of sorrow 
or bereavement. Always met cheer- 
fully as if they were favors, and per- 
formed with punctuality as if they 
were duties, are those opportunities 
to do the many acts of mercy which 
the poet Wordsworth characterized as, 

“That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


The aged are especially entitled to 
be treated with consideration and to 
have their faults overlooked as far as 
possible. Nowhere is the application 
of the Golden Rule more important 
than in the treatment of those who 
are approaching life’s sunset. The 
proverb that promises a happy old age 
for those who have honored their 
father and mother, should be early 
impressed indelibly on the minds of 
the young everywhere. ‘The time will 
come to many when the memory of 
how an aged parent was treated prior 
to the final parting will be either a 
bitter regret or a glorious satisfac- 
tion. 


When I took a large bouquet of my 
choicest Gladioli to an elderly lady 
who had been for a long time a 
shut-in, her look of joyous surprise 
and sincere expression of thanks 
would have been reward enough, but 
her added benediction, “May God keep 
you in good health and prolong your 
days for such service as this,” was 
worth more than a hundred of my 
bouquets and I came away much the 
richer for having made the barter. 


Let’s not forget to have a pleasant 
manner at all times toward our neigh- 
bor’s children. All parents like the 
people who are kind to their children 
and dislike those who find only annoy- 
ance with them. Don’t you remember 
when you were a child how you 
formed your likes and dislikes of 
grown-up neighbors from their man- 
ner toward you? 

A flower from your garden will 
sometimes make a lifelong friend. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





Influence of the Parent in Hybridizing 


N THE number for March 1923, one of your readers 
I asks: In the crossing of the Gladiolus which is the 
parent whose influence is the greatest in regard to 
colors? In June 1923 I had thirty years’ experience. Per- 
mit me to give you my opinion. 


The Gladiolus, especially those of the race of the 
Gandavensis, are the result of numerous crossings, and 
I can say in advance that the answers which will be given 
you cannot help being contradictory. 

But it will be interesting to carry back the question 
to a more general point of view and to the subject from 
which one can formulate an opinion supported by facts, 
which will not be so subject to discussion. Let us take 
as a starting point some crosses made between botanical 
species. The family of the Orchidaceae lends itself to 
this particularly well. If one obtains from seed a suffi- 
cient number of plants one can say that “A” crossed by 
“B” gives exactly, on an average, the same result as “B” 
crossed by “A”. I repeat,—and this is the important 
point,—it is indispensable for the comparison to have for 
each of the plantings, not two or three plants, but at least 
thirty. I leave out of account the Orchids of the hot- 
house, which however I have been working with since 1893, 
to speak only of the Orchids growing out of doors of the 
genus Ophrys, which I have been hybridizing for fifteen 
years. I defy any connoisseur to establish definitely the 
influence of each of the parents when I shall show him 
Ophrys specalum crossed with Aranifera, and some plants 
resulting from the reverse crossing—Aranifera with 
Speculum. 


I KNOW very well that botanists, as well for the hybrids 
of Cistus as for these of Orchis and of Ophrys, have 
admitted that the influence of the plant which had borne 
the seeds was preponderant. In the same way for the 
hybrids of the Orchidaceae of the genus Cattleya, Duval 
admitted always the same parent influence on the foliage 
and form of the plant, while the other had the prepon- 
derance for the coloring. The hypotheses are absolutely 
inexact, as experience demonstrates. 

In each planting resulting from a hybridization or a 
crossing there are always some plants approaching more 
closely to the species or the variety that bore the seeds, 
while others are more closely allied to the one which 
furnished the pollen. 
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In all the plantings there are anomalies and it is gen. 
erally these which interest the producer the most. [It 
is not rare for example, to see in plantings coming from 
botanical species a plant having flowers notably larger 
than those of either of the parents. I have had occasion 
several times to verify this in the case of Laeliocattleya 
CaHistoglossa hybrids from Laelia Purpurata and Cattleya 
Gigas. 

In conclusion I return to my point of departure: 
“A” crossed by “B” will give on an average the same re- 
sult as “B” crossed by “A”. 

If I have occasion we will later examine the question 
as it concerns the hybridization of the Iris. 


F. DENIS, (France) 





What Constitutes Patriotism 


Tr these days of automobiles, moving picture shows, jazz 
dancing, bootlegging, etc., it may be well to state a fact 
and sound a warning. 


Let no man mistake the temper of the National Con- 
sciousness of the American People. This mind is not that 
of the people who make the most news items for the daily 
papers, but of The Great Middle Class. This class has, from 
the beginning of this Republic, controlled its destinies, and 
will doubtless continue to control it. 


If our friends have any serious idea that there has 
been an important change in sentiment since the war; and 
that the causes which led up to the war and the underlying 
principles which were fought for, have been forgotten, 
they may free their minds at once from any such notion. 
The National Consciousness of America stands for prin- 
ciples of justice and right; and will be fought for on oc- 
casion, as in the past. Our so-called “Pacifists,” ‘“con- 
scientious objectors,” and “non-resistent” individuals in 
general are of small importance. While such people are 
tolerated in time of peace, and while The Great Middle 
Class themselves are inclined to criticise and condemn 
ways and means, persons and things, politics and diplo- 
macy, and most everything; yet when a vital principle is 
at stake, this section of the American people comes for- 
ward in a solid body, standing always behind and for the 
right. 


“Pacifists,” “conscientious objectors,” and others of like 
characteristics, are in war time nothing more or less than 
cowards and traitors, and during future wars, if wars 
come, they will be treated as such. It is entirely impossi- 
ble that this small minority will be treated with the same 
leniency as they were during the late war. 


Let no one mistake the real mind of the American 


people during the. trying times. It stands for the same 
principles that it has always stood for. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Forest 


I walk through far, green arches in the wood 
And find them filled with music deep and low. 

The song the wind sings to the pines is good, 

And little streams run laughing through the snow. 
So, oft when I am troubled, ill at ease, 

I seek the calm companionship of trees. 


With comrades such as these there is no g.ivom: 
No apprehensions, dark, of plots or wars. 
They steadfast stand in winter-time or bloom, 
And hear the red birds hail the early stars. 
And fain would I bring back to town and hold 
The peace that God doth in His forest fold. 


GRACE GELDERT, (In Cotton Oil Press) 
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“The Spider Taketh Hold with Her Hands” 


ROBABLY scores of times I had read it before, but 
Pree know how it is, we read the words oftentimes 

without the real meaning penetrating our mind. I 
had been trying to fathom the mystery of the famous 
virtuous woman:—HOW could she buy the field, unless she 
were the descendant of wealthy people? And discontent- 
edly my eyes wandered over the neighboring column, and 
like magic these words sprung out, “The spider taketh hold 
with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.” (Prov. 30:28). 
From what we have read in history we gather that kings’ 
palaces contain the richest treasures of the country, the 
golden, the silken, the beautiful and costly, and the humble 
little spider became there a resident, because she “taketh 
hold with her hands.” I looked the other verses over again 
and discovered that “she seeketh wool, and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands.” (Prov. 31:13). In 
fact, her hands are mentioned seven times in those few 


verses. 
A book about the hands, by Dr. Katherine Blackford 
says :— 
“Physically there is no detail in which man 
is superior to other animals, except the hands. 
* * * There is nothing in all animal creation 
that can compare with the human hand. The 
relationship between brain and hand is close. 
The development of the brain is actually begun 
by the movements of the hands.” 


A large part of Dr. Montessori’s method is training 
the sense of touch and skill in the hand‘and fingers. Ac- 
cording to her theory, the finer, the more complicated work 
we are able to do with our hands, so much the greater our 
brain development. A wonderful, a most inspiring thought 
for even the humblest of us to dwell upon. 


“For there is no greater glory for a man while 
yet he lives than that which he achieves by hand 
and foot.” (Homer) 

IvA REED 


“What My Dog Has Taught Me” 


NDER the above title a business man, writing in 
U a recent issue of one of our most popular magazines, 

tells his experience with his Boston bulldog, and it 
is most interesting. 


As an object lesson in loyalty the dog stands supreme. 
While some of our pessimistic and critical friends are in- 
clined to say that the dog’s loyalty is based on selfish- 
ness, they cannot possibly prove their case. The un- 
selfishness and sacrifice which a dog will display because 
of his love for his master is well-nigh past understanding. 





But our friend who tells us about the lessons he has 
been able to learn from his dog perhaps overlooks the 
important fact that he, himself, is a product of, might 
we say, extreme artificiality? To any person with the 
greater part of his or her lifetime spent in a great city, 
and under conditions of living which hardly touch the 
natural life history of a man, it is not surprising that our 
friend was able to find many qualities in his dog which 
were educational to him. Even had he lived in the country 
he could also have been taught some useful lessons by 
his dog friend, but in the artificial atmosphere of a great 


. City the lessons possible for him to acquire through the 


medium of a so-called inferior being are multiplied tenfold. 


The person who has not known the love of a dog has 
missed one of the most important experiences of a life- 
time. Any person on whom the love of a dog does not 
make an important impress must be indeed hardened to 
the finer sentiments of humanity. This is a rather strong 
arraignment of humans and it may not be altogether 
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justified, but the Editor speaks from personal experi- 
ence and will be glad to have someone convince him that 
this statement is incorrect. But it cannot be done by 
any person who has never had the intimate companion- 
ship of a dog. 


Our friend who tells about the lessons which his dog 
taught him relates two interesting anecdotes attributing 
to the dog a quality or sense hardly understandable by 
man. He says: 

Together we went one afternoon to visit the 
grave of my mother. It had been a number of 
years since I had been there, and the place had 
become so strange to me that I wandered around 
for a half-hour or so in an effort to find the grave. 
Finally I gave it up as hopeless. Looking around 
for Junior, I saw him lying down about one 
hundred yards away. He didn’t seem inclined to 
come to me, so I went to him. And I found that 
he was resting at the side of my mother’s grave. 


I told this to a Frenchman one day in Paris 
after the war. 

“My friend,” he said, “that is not unusual. 
When my boy went to war, a neighbor’s son— 
who was also leaving for the front—left his dog 
with us, as his parents were moving to another 
village. My son was killed, was buried hastily 
near Ypres. The dog did not know him except as 
a passing neighbor. After the war was ended, I 
went to Ypres to look for my son’s grave, and 
the dog went with me. I searched for a long 
time—in vain. Meantime the dog had disappeared. 
When I found him again, he was standing beside 
the cross that marked my son’s grave.” 


Now all ye scoffers ponder these statements, but don’t 
deny them because you have never seen cases like those 
related. Here is one of those alleged facts which may be 
well placed in your “trial grounds.” You cannot afford 
to summarily dispose of any proposition because you 
cannot understand it prima facie. 

MADISON COOPER 





“Thank God every morning that you have something 
to do that day, whether you like it or not. Being forced 
to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you tem- 
perance and self control, diligence and strength of will, 
cheerfulness and content, and a hundred virtues the idle 
will never know.”—CHARLES KINGSLEY 





Daffodils 


All through the Winter the wind had blown ~ 
With many a sound that would sink and swell, 
Save when its woe would a tempest intone, 
While the thunder’s trumpets night’s terror would tell. 


Barren of beauty was field and wold, 
But I never knew how hungry of heart 
I had been ’till I saw the glory of gold 
The Daffodils did to the earth impart. 


Youth had been lonely, and manhood sad, 
No songs but only the moan of a dove; 
Life,—it was bitter and changeless and bad, 
No glitter of stars in the skies above. 


But I never knew ’till that mervelous morn, 

I had been as those who are dumb in death,— 
’Till love in my heart at last was born, 

And gave to me soul and being and breath. 


T. DABNEY MARSHALL 








When Springtime Comes 


ROM time immemorial man has welcomed Spring, as 
F one greets a long-absent friend. Though a Spring 

is an annual event, we all rejoice in each of them 
as a brand-new experience. To paraphrase an old say- 
ing, “Every Spring has an individuality all its own.” 
Even the most blase of us feel a quickening of the im- 
pulses of life at the near-prospect of it, after a long, 
dreary Winter. 


While there are as yet few signs of Spring, we note the 
Robins are back again from southern climes and that 
they hasten to broadcast the glad news. Though later 
we may not appreciate them so much when they develop 
a decided penchant for cherries, there are no more wel- 
come arrivals in earliest Spring. If there is a bird that 
deserves the name of optimist, it certainly is the Robin. 
Winter may temporarily reassert its sway, but at the 
least let-up we hear the Robins chirping away contentedly 
as they hunt their food. We get a soaking rain that 
cleans up the remnants of Winter’s snow; takes the frost 
out of the ground; and the ice out of the frozen streams. 
Now we hear the Robin in full song, and from earliest 
morn till near sunset he pours forth his happy, rollicking 
notes in sheer ecstasy at the mere joy of living. 


Almost as soon as the Spring “break-up” comes we 
hear the familiar “honk” of the wild Geese, which there 
is no mistaking for anything else, and soon discern the 
V-shaped flocks passing by, far overhead, on seemingly 
tireless wings to the nearest water. For a short time 
they are apt to stay around, and pasture on the wheat 
fields, but soon resume their flight to their nesting places 
in the far north. 


LONG the streams and in low-lying spots the “Pussy- 

Willows” unfold their curious fuzzy blooms; the soft 
Maples cover their branches with their clusters of bloom; 
both supplying the first flowers for the bees; and our 
first, but sometimes unappreciated flower of Spring, the 
odorous and well-named “Skunk Cabbage” shoots upward 
out of the moist earth with almost miraculous speed. 
The nights may be cool, but the sun shines bright and 
warm in the daytime; the grass gets greener; and in 
well-sheltered nooks in the woodlands we find the first 
blooms of the Hepatica, with their delicate colorings and 
exquisite fragrance, well-called the first flower of Spring. 


After a few mild days and nights we hear a new sound, 
and remark: “The frogs are out.” The pessimist says: 
“They got to be shut up three times before the frosts 
quit.” But deep down in his heart is glad to hear them, 
though too perverse to admit it. I often think that some 
of our “spellbinders” must feel envious of the frogs’ 
vocal efforts, which seem to be almost continuous. A 
small pond may be inhabited by only a few, but judging 
by the noise one would think there were enough to supply 
a meal of frogs’ legs to everyone in the whole county, and 
that a good-sized swamp would supply New York City. 


The springtime showers have washed away the grime 
of Winter from the lawns, and the Bluebird comes. Of 
all the birds that return to us in Spring, the Bluebird is 
our one best-loved bird, and when they come we know that 
Spring is really and truly here. How it thrills us to hear 
him singing his sweet song, as he flits from place to 
place. In a short time they are investigating likely nest- 
ing places, as a hollow post or old tree. Often they nest 
in the same place for years, and to see a pair return to 
their old home, exhibiting every evidence of happiness 
that they have arrived back again, makes one feel that 
it is a special privilege to have them as annual guests. 


The Crocus and early Daffodils are blooming; Pansies 
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are beginning to open their cheery blooms; every day 
seems to bring new accessions to the floral list, while 
more and more birds arrive. The earliest shrubbery be. 
gins to bloom; some of the trees start to get a tint of 
green on them; the sun and wind dry the wet earth; 
Dandelions spangle the lawns, and the Swallows return, 





BY THIS time one gets possessed with an irresistible R | 
desire to get the lawns raked, and clear up odds and | 

ends that will gather during Winter. After this job js 

completed it is usually time to begin gardening operations, 

Lots of people develop a “grouch” during Winter’s en | 

forced inaction, and view the world in sombre hues. To 

work in the moist earth, planting seeds and plants wil] 

do more to cure this frame of mind and improve one’s 

physical well-being than all the doctors in the world— 

and in addition the cure is pleasant and free to all. 


Gardening has its trials, but also its rewards. Most 
always there is something that fails to survive the Winter 
for some reason or other or no reason whatever; but 
you just have to keep on trying some new things every 
season. That much-lauded Rose that is of such gorgeous 
coloring, free-blooming and hardy everywhere, without 
protection, (in the catalogue), which you planted with 
such high expectations—giving it such particular care, has 
succumbed to the rigors of Winter. Then you realize 
(by inference, according to the catalogue) that you live 
nowhere, though not aware of the fact before. 


These disappointments but add zest to gardening, and 
when we discover a real acquisition to our gardens, that 
fully lives up to the advance notices given it, the neigh- 
bors call in to see it, and you probably find that a man 
who lives a few doors from you is a “garden fan’ too. 
You have a talk about garden practices and problems, 
both giving and receiving a lot of information. Most 
likely you have a surplus of some plants that he is glad 
to get, and he is willing to reciprocate with some things 
that you were wanting. Reports on how “they are doing” 
in their new quarters keep up an intimacy that helps to 
make a permanent friendship. 





In the annual miracle of springtime with its unfold- 
ing of bud and bloom that seems symbolical of life, there 
is something that appears to lighten all our cares. Many 
centuries have passed since that first Easter morn, but 
still it is the one thing around which the hopes of man- 
kind cluster thickest—and will as long as time endures. 


CHESTER D. WEDRICK 





Law Breaking and Education 


There are certain laws which have been in effect since 
wartime which are not altogether pleasing to a certain 
class of people. A certain other class of our people who 
are really well enough satisfied with the laws, are inclined 
to suggest that inasmuch as the laws are not well en- 
forced they should be changed. 

Did you ever hear anybody suggest that because the 
laws against murder and robbery did not prevent these 
crimes, that they should be changed for this reason? 

While it is a fact that a lax enforcement of law leads 
to a contempt for law, on the part of a certain element, 
it is no good reason for changing the law to suit the \ ,| 
‘ideas of the lawbreakers. 

The remedy for a lawless condition is not to make the 
laws to conform to the ideas of-the lawless element, but 
to go further back and educate the people in a correct 
way. Start with the youngster in kindergarten. 

Can the reader guess what laws are referred to? One 
of these days the Editor is really going to “tear loose” 
and say something. 





MADISON COOPER 
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The Hand and Brain 


RS. REED, on another page, offers some interesting 
M thoughts backed up sturdily by Bible quotations. 

While personally the Editor doesn’t think much of 
spiders and while this insect is known for his ferocity and 
cannibalistic qualities, yet when the Bible gives us a lesson 
by citing the activities of even so insignificant an insect 
as the spider, it is right that we take heed. 


Taken seriously, the underlying thought that the brain 
and hand must work in harmony, is a correct one. It is well 
known that in training the hand the mind or brain is also 
trained, and not enough people fully understand the ad- 
vantage of hand work. Indeed, too many understand the 
reverse, that they should do no hand work. They feel, 
perhaps, that their mind is so superior, that they need 
not use their hands in conjunction with it. 


No person should disdain hand work of any kind, and 
when the time comes that these things are well under- 
stood by the average individual, then there will be with 
us a period when true progress of the human race will 
take place. It is, in a way, too bad that our present civili- 
zation enables cunning machinery to take the place of the 
human hand to a large extent. It makes for deterioration 
to the human race to just that extent. No development 
can take the place of the training of the hands which 
simultaneously trains the mind and brain. 


It is stated somewhere in the Bible, (so someone told 
the Editor), that the human race will become “weaker 
and wiser.” Mankind is surely getting weaker under pres- 
ent conditions, but it is difficult to figure out, sometimes, 
where the wisdom comes in. Let us hope that the wisdom 
will come sooner or later, and the sooner the better. Jf 
wisdom brings weakness, why seek wisdom? 


The chief thought, however, in what Mrs. Reed says, 
and which she does not stress as heavily as she could, is 
that the famous virtuous woman referred to was able to 
buy the field, and presumably pay for it, and while Mrs. 
Reed cites the quotation “the spider taketh hold with her 
hands,” she does not make it plain that A WILL TO DO 
WILL ACCOMPLISH ALL THINGS. This does not mean 
that wishing for a thing will bring it, especially if we 
wish for something not for our own good; but it does 
mean that a properly conceived, and a sufficiently strongly- 
willed thought, may be developed into action, and a re- 
sult accomplished which may seem impossible. 


MADISON COOPER 





Country Homes 


Henry Ward Beecher once said: “I thank God for two 
things—yes, for many,—but first of all, that I was born 
and bred in the country.” In all his after years, through 
all the changing vicissitudes of his eventful life, he re- 
called with unalloyed pleasure his happy youthful days 
spent in the country. 

The words of a friend often come to me. She had 
come for a long visit from a large and busy city, and 
after a day or two she said, “Why it seems as though 
something had gone out of my life; I miss the roll of 
the street car, the shriek of the locomotive, and the cease- 
less tread of the city’s throng.” “Are you lonely?” I 
asked uneasily. “Oh, no! this is true living; I never re- 
alized so fully the significance of the thought, ‘God made 
the country and man the city.’” Let us be thankful for 
the quiet and security of our country homes. 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS 





Wild Life in Captivity 


Pity is sometimes expressed for wild animals or birds 
in captivity. Sometimes such pity is well placed, but, 
generally speaking, it is not. Animals or birds in captivity 
are in most cases better for the captivity, and get more 
out of life, than in the wild state. It must be remembered 
that animals and birds in a wild state, are beset with dan- 
gers and enemies, and harassed by hunger and thirst. 
The natural laws of life in the open are harsh and ar- 
bitrary. The tremendous mortality among wild life proves 
this. 

Wild animals and birds in captivity not only have the 
opportunity of associating with human beings, which in 
itself is, or should be, uplifting to them; but the fact that 
humans have an opportunity of studying wild life at close 
quarters, makes for a development of the human family 
as well; in that it gives them an insight into the habits 
and nature of the wild ones. A greater sympathy and 
understanding is created between men and their wild 
brothers. Wild life in captivity may serve a very useful 
purpose in the scheme of things. 

MADISON COOPER 





To the Beginner in Gardening 


In your new garden, 
I wish you joy. 

In your problems, 
Anxieties, 
Uncertainties, 

I wish you the joy 
Of friendly help 
From those who know. 
I wish you the joy 
Of close contact 
With the 

Seen and unseen 

Of your garden. 

I wish you the joy 
Of Humming Birds; 
Cleaning their tongues 
As they sit 

On swaying spike 
Of the Gladiolus. 

I wish you the joy 
Of the bee, 

Asleep 

In the corolla 

Of a Poppy. 

I wish you the joy 
Of the sun, 

When he shall see 

A new garden. 

I wish you the joy 
Of the rain, 

When it shall kiss 
Your flowers. 

I wish you the joy 
Of the breeze, 
When it shall find 
Perfumes 

Where formerly was 
Ill freight of seeds 
Of weeds. 

I wish you the joy 
Of life, 

When it shall find 
Reviving faith. 

In your garden 

I WISH YOU JOY. 


OscaR E. JENSEN 
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Building a Home 


I T 1S safe to say that practically every reader of THE 
}'LOWER GROWER is interested 1n peautiiul homes and im- 
proved surroundings. While there may be a tew “cliff 
dwellers’ 1n the big cities who read ‘\HE FLOWER GROWER, 
the proportion is so small that they may be neglected, and, 
theretore, We will give attention to those who are inter- 
ested in building homes tor themselves on roomy ground 
in the country or at least suburban situations. ‘lhe tLditor 
has been studying this matter tor a long time, and when 
the opportunity presented itself was glad to make an ar- 
rangement tor the illustrating and describing ot homes 
suitable tor those who constitute the great American 
middle-class, which you have heard mentioned so many 
times in these columns. 

‘his month we are, therefore, introducing a new feature 
into ‘'HE FLOWER GROWER in the shape of photographs 
and sketch plans illustrating small houses which have ac- 
tually been built, and which have the approval ot people 
qualitied to judge. ‘lhe plans which we are using are fur- 
nished by the Kegional Bureaus of the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., an organ- 
ization made up of representative practicing architects 
trom leading architectural ottices throughout the United 
States. ‘lhis Bureau is controlled by the Américan Insti- 
tute of Architects and has the endorsement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, United States Government. It is prac- 
tically a non-profit-making public service, and has as its 
purpose the turnishing of a dependable and at the same 
time complete small house plan service at moderate cost. 
For information regarding blueprints and specifications 
address Home Building Editor of this magazine. The 
above mentioned Bureau maintains an information depart- 
ment to answer home builders’ questions, making no charge 
therefor. A stamped and addressed envelope should be 
enclosed for reply. 

Readers of '! HE FLOWER GROWER should understand that 
in presenting these plans, THE FLOWER GROWER is only 
interested in the welfare of its readers and that there is 
no money profit to me in any way whatever. In fact, this 
magazine is paying the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau a moderate price for the furnishing of photographs 
and sketches and the descriptive matter in connection 
therewith. 

MADISON COOPER 





Firearms are Dangerous 


HE Humane Press Bureau of Boston sends us the 

suggestion with reference to the use of firearms, quo- 

ting from an editorial in one of the daily papers as 
follows: 

“Not that there is much difference of opinion; the 
police officials who have come together from all parts 
of the world (A Convention of Chiefs of Police.—Ed.) 
are unanimous in their belief that the indiscriminate 
distribution of pistols is one of the principal factors 
in the prevalence of crime, and that regulation in 
the traftic of pistols by international agreement and 
co-operation is necessary before the situation can be 
fully remedied.” . . . “Drastic regulation of some sort, 
having nation-wide instead of state-wide scope, is an 
imperative need of the times.” 


The Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER has been accus- 
tomed to the use of all sorts of firearms from earliest boy- 
hood, and would be one of the first: to resent any infringe- 
ment of personal liberty in this direction, but he can 
plainly see that it is time for something to be done. 
Aside from the use of firearms by the criminally inclined, 
as above clipping indicates, there are other good reasons. 
Firearms are much more destructive now than they were 
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when the Editor was a boy. Then with the old black 
powder the range was comparatively limited. Now even 
the smallest calibers have high velocity with consequent 
greater range; and the killing radius, for this reason, 
is much greater. Even the small caliber rifles in the 
hands of school boys are a menace and a danger, and our 
bird-loving friends may help by using their influence 
against the promiscuous licensing of incompetent and 
irresponsible persons, either young Americans or older 
foreigners. 


The time is coming when, in this country, the use of 
firearms must be restricted much as it is in the “Old 
Country.” Indeed, the laws now are quite stringent, but 
the enforcement lax. No man should possess firearms un- 
less he has a reasonable excuse to do so, and even if he 
is allowed to possess firearms he must not be allowed to 
use them except in places which are plainly indicated in 
the license. 


Speaking ethically, for a _ self-styled sportsman to 
shoulder a gun and: start a tramp of slaughter will, in 
future, be dishonorable; and not condoned or approved, 
as it is at the present time. The slaughter of game birds 
and animals will be closely restricted. Take notice, all 
you hunters, that this is not a restriction of personal 
liberty without compensation. It also protects the com- 
munity against both carelessness and wilful crime. 


D°X ’T forget that the person who writes the above has, 

figuratively speaking, a whole houseful of firearms. 
Some are of his own purchase and more have been handed 
down to him by an ancestry of sportsmen. But the Ed- 
itor’s hunting days are over, and possibly this may ac- 
count for his willingness to have the self-styled modern 
sportsman curbed; but, at the same time, the Editor’s 
sense of fairness would demand it, even though he were 
still in a slaughtering mood. Those who must pull the 
tricker and shoot something, should take up target rifle 
practice or the shotgun on clay pigeons. The last shooting 
done by the Editor was of the latter sort. There are 
gun and rifle clubs in almost every town and city, and 
they serve a useful function by maintaining skill with 
firearms, and skill with firearms is surely desirable for 
our citizenry until worldwide conditions are in a more 


settled state. 
MADISON COOPER 





We know Brother Lighty well enough to know that he 
is no nature faker, and as he was a skeptic himself about 
the Opossum carrying the young on her back until he 
actually saw it with his own eyes, we now accept what he 
has told us on another page in this issue as a most in- 
teresting nature study. 

There are many curious and seemingly impossible 
things in nature. Don’t accept everything that is told 
you, as a fact; but rather, in case of those things which 
look well nigh impossible, just take them and put them in 
your “trial grounds.” Perhaps, as did Brother Lighty you 
will have an opportunity to confirm by actual observation. 





The weather during the early part of the present Winter 
was extremely mild and favorable, but since about January 
20th we have had a sufficiently hard Winter to suit even 
the “old settlers,” who like to tell big stories about “old- 
fashioned Winters.” Although at no time has there been 
extremely low temperature, yet the average has been quite 
low, and without any breaks in the way of thaws. The 
severe storm which was general during the last part of 
February was one of the most severe ever experienced in 
Northern New York and highways were made impassable 
for a longer period than for many years. 
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From Plow Handle to Steering Wheel 


HILE this cartoon was origi- 
W nally printed more than eleven 

years ago it is perhaps equally 
pertinent at the present time. That 
much of the productive energy of 
the country is not only going into 
the manufacture and sale of auto- 
mobiles, but the further fact that 
the average producer of food stuffs 
and the necessities of life is putting a 
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us hope less rather than more. Any- 
way, it is no defense of the automobile 
as a wasteful extravagance and ex- 
pensive luxury. The automobile has 
its place, and, in common with many 
other things, if rightly used, is a won- 
derful advantage for many purposes 
and from many standpoints, but it 
is surely badly abused at the present 
time. 





The above cartoon appeared in the January 1912 issue of the 
monthly publication Cold, published at Calcium, N.Y., by Madi- 
son Cooper Company, Refrigerating Engineers and Architects. 


lot of his time into shooting around 
the country in an automobile is un- 
disputed. 

Elbert Hubbard, the noted writer, 
in his own masterful way, excused the 
automobile by saying that if people 
did not spend their money and time 
on automobiles, they would spend it 
on some other extravagance. Hubbard 
is surely more or less right; but let 





Hubbard says that extravagant peo- 
ple will be extravagant anyway, and 
this is probably a fact, but we are 
talking chiefly about the people who 
do not work because too much of their 
productive effort is being wasted on 
automobiles. This is not an arraign- 
ment of the automobile as such; and 
perhaps it is no fault of the automo- 
bile that people waste their time and 
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energy on it, but a statement of the 
facts is surely not amiss. 

What is the remedy? The remedy 
is for a better education of the people 
and especially of the young. The 
young need to know that they are on 
earth not to see how little they can 
do and how much time they can spend 
in an automobile, but that they are 
here to develop their energies, activ- 
ities, faculties, endowments and in- 
dividuality by the exercise of balanced 
activities. Balanced activities do not 
involve much chasing around in the 
automobile. That is a good way to get 
unbalanced, not only physically but 
also mentally and spiritually. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Deserted Cat 


Alone, dejected, on the garden wall, 
With no response to your beseeching call; 
The chill of Winter in the frosty air, 
For you a home no longer anywhere. 


So long a stranger to a dish of milk; 
Rough, matted fur that once was glossy 


silk; 

Chased here and there by everybody’s 
cur; 

So God-forsaken you no longer purr. 


meas the neighborhood you skulk and 

ide; 

To find your former owners you have 
tried, 

But they are gone, although they must 
have known 

That you were left behind to starve 
alone. 


If oF aaa hunger you should catch a 
ir 

Then what an awful outcry would be 
heard! 

No thought be given to the reason why,— 

sia” a were left alone to starve and 
ie. 


And while you rub yourself against my 


eg, 
And for a kindly pat so anxious beg, 
With such a wishful yearning in your 
eyes, 
That [ with you cannot but sympathize. 


Ah, we forget that we’ve a sterner creed; 
Fine creatures raise on purpose for our 


need; 

The guilt is ours; the cat we must for- 
give; 

on intent; hers but the wish to 
ive. 


Methinks I glimpse within your yellow 
eyes 
A golden dream of some far paradise, 
Where human folk stick by their humble 
friends, 
And “Mg them not to live at odds and 
ends. 
Grace Stuart Orcutt, (In Our Dumb 
Animals) 





The Editor will pay his respects to 
those heartless, contemptible and ig- 
norant people who have been guilty of 
dropping their discarded pet cats by 
the wayside, in a little sketch which he 
has prepared, entitled “The Editor’s 
Cats.” Anyone who is guilty of such 
a crime ought to be punished. No, they 
ought not to be punished, they ought 
to be educated. 
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Little Tips in Little Talks 


TALK NUMBER ONE—SAM 


T IS all due to Sam 
] that I have a new 
gown, and that his /@ 
aunt has a set of | 
new china. 


Sam is a Chicago 
lad who spent his “~ 
summer vacation in our vicinity, and 
the country life with its freedom, its 
gardens, open fields, and domestic 
animals, especially appealed to him. 
He is trim and slender with a slight 
turn of one eye, and a hint of drawl 
in a soft pleasing voice. Of course he 
wriggles a little, but there is a charm 
about him that is perfectly irresistible. 

He wept bitterly when _informed 
that small boys were not invited to 
ladies’ Garden Clubs, and his tears 
gained him admission, where he 
seemed to absorb more information 
than all the members put together. 
He subsequently sought a private in- 
terview with the club president and 
demanded full information concerning 
hybridization, which he expounded in 
detail to a company of his aunt’s 
dinner guests. 

Tip No. 1—That Garden Clubs are 
of more importance to children than 
to grown people because they absorb 
and retain the teachings better. Bring 
the children along. 


With sympathetic frankness he 
asked his aunt why she did not have 
better dishes, and if it was because 
she could not afford them. In quite 
the same manner and with his usual 
delicious drawl, he remarked to me 
that every time he had seen me, I 
had worn the same dress. 

Surprising questions, but the aunt 
saw her dishes with a changed vision 
and my dress? Ah me! 


Little Tips from Sam. Startling, 
but effective. 


TALK NO. 2—TRAILING ARBUTUS 


E HAD finished dinner (noon) 

in the large old-fashioned kitchen 
at Elm Hill Farm; the men folks were 
taking their siesta on the lawn in the 
shade of the Elms; and Mother and I 
were about to clear the table when 
we heard a rap on the screen door: 
But before we could walk across the 
room to bid entrance, it was flung 
wide open and a clerical looking young 
man entered. Walking quickly to the 
table he exclaimed: 

“Where did you get them? I have 
been trying everywhere to find some! 
I love it and would like to have a 
little.” ; ; 

Mother with true housewifely in- 
terest, at first thought he meant the 
chicken, a little being left on the 
platter, but he was saying, “I want 
it to add to my collection of wild 
flowers. You will spare a few blooms 
will you not?” And reaching to the 
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center of the table, he rather fussily 
selected a few sprays of Trailing Ar- 
butus from the bowl there. We were 
delighted to share with him, and soon 
were visiting like old friends. He 
explained that he was the new min- 
ister in an adjoining town and being 
in our vicinity, had stopped to see the 
Gladioli and make a short call, and 
was much surprised to see the Ar- 
butus on our table. 

And we told how the flowers came 
into our possession, that they were 
sent from Michigan for a birthday 
gift to a temporary member of our 
family. Although the florists’ slogan 
“Say it with Flowers” had not come 
into existence, no message was ever 
more truly spoken, bringing memories 
of home scenes and happy childhood 
days, in which we all became inter- 
ested as we learned about them. 


Ts above incident is but a memory, 
but Trailing Arbutus brings it 
fresh to mind, together with the 
fact that this favorite of all wild 
flowers is now more eagerly sought 
than ever before. We all want it, 
partly because we cannot have it, but 
largely for its dainty color and spicy 
fragrance. There is a wonderful 
charm about this modest pretty flower, 
which is so difficult to find, and which 
has refused to grow in our gardens 
no matter how carefully transplanted. 


From Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture we learn that while it is rarely 
seen in cultivation, yet it can be grown 
if it has the right kind of soil and 
care; that it is said to thrive in an 
acid, peaty, sandy soil, and has on 
its roots a mycorrhizal fungus upon 
which it probably depends for nutri- 
tion. 


No doubt many of us have, at times, 
dug the plants, using proper care in 
taking a large part of the root mat, 
which was all right as far as it went, 
and possibly we might have been suc- 
cessful had we known that the best 
soil in which to plant them should 
have been nine parts kalmia peat and 
one part clean sand, and they required 
rain water, bog-water or any water 
free from lime. 


While Trailing Arbutus may be 
propagated by division or layers, it 
is best done by seed, which is borne 
in abundance, and ripens at the same 
time as the wild Strawberry. 

There has been some agitation for 
the protection of this plant, fearing 
its entire eradication, and this fear 
is said to be well grounded as it is 
largely collected for the florists’ trade; 
and the fact that birds, ants, and 
snails are very fond of the fruits and 
eat many as soon as the seed pods 
open. A fruit bears usually from 
three hundred to five hundred seeds. 
There is much information in regard 
to the propagation of this plant in the 


name, 


cyclopedia above mentioned. Look it 
up,—it is interesting. 


Take my Tip and learn to grow this 
plant, there will be a demand. 


TALK NO. 3— 
CONSIDER THE NAME 


oO Hundred Dollars for a Name. 
—$100.00 for a name. Surely it 
must be a grand imposing flower, 
shrub or plant to require a $100.00 
But no, on looking at the il- 
lustration we learn that it is only a 
small shrub, actually no taller than a 
man’s hat set up edgewise at that. 
On closer inspection we see that it is 
compact, symmetrical, low growing, 
a worthy and much needed shrub, fill- 
ing a long felt want, and that the 
originator is seeking a name that is 
short but descriptive. He realizes the 
value of a name that in a word de- 
scribes and visualizes the variety he 
is placing on the market. And such 
a name would have a value, and per- 
haps those of us who have burdened 
ourselves with long unmeaning names 
for our pet originations may well take 
a tip from this and consider well the 
suitability of the names we give to 
new varieties. Let us see to it that 
the names we give are not only short 
and easy to speak and to write, but 
that they have a descriptive value, 
that is also a monetary value. 


Tip—Consider the name. 


TALK NO. 4—ROADSIDE SALES 


ALTHOUGH at this writing, King 
Winter grips the earth with zero 
clasp, I have proof that many flower 
lovers are living amid the bright 
beauty of the spring and summer gar- 
dens of their dreams. This proof is 
in the form of inquiries relative to 
Gladioli—for this flower is becoming 
more and more enshrined in the hearts 
of the people—on how to grow and 
cut for shipping; what are best for 
winter forcing; how and what to plant 
for roadside sales. As I read, I live 
again the old days when the same per- 
plexing problems were mine. And I 
love to go with these friends into the 
dream garden and help to solve the 
mysteries for the real ones yet to be. 

The first thought for roadside sales, 
is how to get the crop planted early 
enough to get the top price, for it is 
the early blooms that bring the most 
money per corm. 

When there were fewer varieties 
and all required about the same length 
of time to come into bloom, it was 
advisable to have successive plantings, 
but the plant breeders have produced 
varieties that come into bloom much 
earlier than formerly, some requiring 
not more then fifty to sixty days. The 
length of tine depends somewhat on 
the season, for even early ones planted 
when the ground is cold will take their 
time to start into growth. 
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Large bulbs will produce blooms 
earlier than small ones, so for those 
first early ones choose the largest 
bulbs of the early varieties. Those 
are the first ones to go into the 
ground. Then follow with large bulbs 
of the later varieties and then the 
larger planting stock, such as the 
three-fourths to one inch in diameter, 
for even this size, well grown, will 
produce fine salable spikes, and of 
course furnish the large sizes for next 
year. 


AVE well enriched ground worked 

fine; then when the ground is 
warm is the time to plant. Make 
trenches six inches deep, and sprinkle 
in a little good potato fertilizer, or 
bone meal and sheep manure, the lat- 
ter preferable, and cover it with a thin 
layer of soil. Set the bulbs in the 
row twice the diameter of the bulb 
apart if in single rows, but if in zig- 
zag rows make the distance about six 
inches. Cover to the depth of about 
half the trench, leaving it shallow for 
the sun to penetrate and stimulate 
the bulb into growth and when it be- 
gins to peep through, then fill to the 
top. 


The bulblets should be planted early 
even while the ground is still cool, so 
as to get the benefit of the spring 
rains, to soften the hard shells. 


A late planting of large bulbs will 
furnish fine spikes for fall blooming 
when the autoist is loth to give up 
his roadside purchases. 


Cut the blooms as soon as the first 
flower opens, place in water, where 
they will open to the tip if the ends 
are clipped a little each day so as to 
take up water well, and of course 
give fresh water each day. In cutting 
the blooms slip the knife down the 
side of the spike, making a slanting 
cut, and be sure to leave at least four 
leaves of foliage to mature the bulb. 

As bulbs put on size after the 
blooms are gone, it is important to 
give good cultivation and feeding to 
produce large strong bulbs for next 
year. 


ROADSIDE selling seems increas- 
ingly popular both with ~ the 
grower and the purchasing public. 
And these sales stands are becoming 
so numerous that to the motorist, 
these must, at times, present the ap- 
pearance of miniature gardens, even 
though the flowers are cut. 

It is said that when Queen Victoria 
visited Emperor Napoleon in August 
1857, Mr. Souchet, the Emperor’s head 
gardener, cut many Gladioli, put them 
in water-filled receptacles and set 
them among shrubbery in various 
parts of the garden, which gave the 
effect of their having been grown 
there. The Queen and her attendants 
were delighted and returned to Eng- 
land with stories of the wonderful 
flowers they had seen. Soon after 
named varieties were put upon the 
market. 


I like to think of the woman who, 
perhaps having small means, turns her 
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attention to the offering of flowers 
for sale from her own door, and that 
she not only profits thereby, but by 
thoughtful attention to the matter of 
arrangement of the flowers, and the 
manner of salesmanship creates an in- 
creased love for flowers among her 
customers. A cool, restful, trellised 
arbor with the cut blooms neatly ar- 
ranged to show individuality, perhaps 
using potted plants and plumy greens 
as a foil is a constant appealing invi- 
tation to the autoist, and promotes 
love for the beautiful as well as in- 
creases the sales. 


Take your Tip my lady. 


TALK NO. 5— 
“THE LITTLE BROWN CHURCH” 


M* REFERENCE to the old song, 
“The Little Brown Church,” in 
last September issue, seemed to touch 
the heart-strings nation wide, and 
among several letters came one with 
authoritative information, which will 
surely be of interest to the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


“The Bradford Church near Nashua 
in Chickasaw County, Iowa, was organ- 
ized November 4, 1855; building dedi- 
cated during the pastorate of Rev. John 
K. Nutting, December 29, 1864, and Dr. 
W. S. Pitts, the author of the words and 
music of “The Little Brown Church,” 
sang his song first in this church in 
1864, thus uniting forever the church 
and the song. He lived in Fredericks- 
burg, Iowa, forty-four years, and died 
September 25, 1918, in Brooklyn, New 
York. He is buried in Fredericksburg. 


‘There, close by the church in the valley, 
Lies one that I loved so well; 

She sleeps, sweetly sleeps ’neath the Willow, 
Disturb not her rest in the vale. 


There, close by the side of that loved one, 
’Neath the tree where the wild flowers bloom 
When the farewell hymn shall be chanted, 
I shall rest by her side in the tomb.’ 

The fame of the Little Brown Church 
in the Vale, has become so wide that it 
may be properly called a national shrine. 
Visitors come to its portals in ever in- 
creasing numbers, not only from nearly 
every state in the Union, but from 
foreign lands as well. The church main- 
tains a register in which the name of 
each visitor is inscribed and addresses 
from Belgium, France, Canada, China, 
Scotland, England, and Armenia are in- 
cluded in the list. Fully 12,000 persons 
visited the church in June (1923), ac- 
cording to a conservative estimate from 
the church register, and July saw an 
even greater number pay homage at the 
church which Dr. W. S. Pitts made im- 
mortal. 

Attendance at Sunday services quite 
overtaxes the capacity of the Little 
Brown Church. One Sunday not only 
the building but the yard was filled with 
people. Two services were held, one 
after another.” 


The picture of the church which 
was sent me with the information, 
shows a frame building, but at first 
it was part log. 

For this information and a postcard 
picture, I am indebted to Mrs. G. F. 
Chapman, of Weleetka, Oklahoma, 
whose husband spent his boyhood days 
in the vicinity of the Little Brown 
Church and well remembers it as it 
was when first built. 
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Possibly some will appreciate this 
little Tip as to the history and where- 
abouts of the church made famous by 
the song so many of you are sure to 
remember. 


How true that the fragrance of a 
flower, a poem, a strain of music, will 
roll the years away and for the time 
being we are happy in the enjoyment 
of scenes of bygone days. Probably 
fifty years ago, people to the number 
of a small army were singing that 
song. I venture that our own Editor 
of THE FLOWER GROWER hummed the 
melody as he swung jauntily along, 
possibly thinking of “who” might 
come. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 


We are glad to have Mrs. Austin 
with us again this month and, al- 
though not in her regular Talks de- 
partment, yet her “Little Tips in Little 
Talks” is most interesting and may 
we hope that she will favor us from 
month to month in future? 





Late Flowering Hawthorns 


Different species of Hawthorn have 
been flowering continuously in the Ar- 
boretum since the early days of May 
and the last of these are now in flower. 
One of the last, C. tomentosa, the type of 
the Macracanthae or as it has often been 
called the Tomentosae group and one of 
the species known to Linnaeus is a small, 
tree gg distributed from the valley 
of the Hudson River westward and 
southward, with large pointed leaves, 
small flowers in compact clusters, and 
small oblong red fruit, translucent when 
fully ripe. As an ornamental plant this 
species is much less attractive than many 
of the other plants in this group. The 
Washington Thorn, so-called, Crataegus 
Phaenopyrum, probably still better 
known as C. cordata, is now in flower. 
It is a slender tree growing under favor- 
able conditions to a height of from twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet. The dull green 
leaves are nearly triangular in shape, 
not more than two inches long and an 
inch and a half wide and in the Autumn 
turn bright scarlet. The flowers are 
creamy white, smaller than those of most 
Hawthorns, and are arranged in small 
compact clusters. Few if any of the 
American species have less attractive 
flowers. The fruit, too, is small, barely 
more than a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter; and the Washington Thorn owes 
its value as a garden plant to the bril- 
liancy of its autumn foliage and to the 
beauty of its abundant fruits long per- 
sistent on the branches. A century ago 
Crataegus Phaenopyrum was much used 
as a hedge plant in the middle states, al- 
though there are many other American 
Hawthorns which are better suited to 
form handsome and impassable hedges. 
It has generally been supposed at the 
Arboretum that C. Phaenopyrum was the 
last Hawthorn to flower here, but this 
year C. Chapmanii has flowered a few 
days later. This is a native of river 
banks in the southern Appalachian 
Mountain region and in southern Mis- 
souri and is another member of the 
Macracanthae group. It is a larger and 
handsomer tree than C. tomentosa with 
shorter obtuse obovate leaves, flowers 
with only from five to ten stamens, and 
globose fruit—Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letin 
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Iris Root Rot and “Spent.” 


Rhizomes for Propagating 
BY RALPH W. SHREVE, (Arkansas) 


ruary, on page 53, “A. W. M.” 

asks concerning Iris root rot and 
the value ot so-called spent rhizomes 
ior propagating. 

{ not infrequently find rot in Iris 
rhizomes where there is no evidence 
of Iris borer. The soft slimy offen- 
sive rot that suddenly causes whole 
fans of leaves to fall, and is so rapidly 
destructive, is often associated with 
Iris borer, but sometimes I find it and 
tind no trace of the borer. It is worse 
in warm wet weather. 

Provide perfect drainage; cut out 
all diseased parts and burn; sterilize 
knife and hands before touching an- 
other Iris or healthy parts of the same 
plant. (I use Lysol solution and dip 
knife and hands in it as I work.) Un- 
cover the rhizome and expose to the 
sun, if it is planted below the sur- 
face. This alone will often check the 
rot. But I use powdered gypsum 
dusted over the cut surface. This 
seems to help and I almost never lose 
a plant. If the plant is one of the 
cheap ten cent kinds better spade it 
out and burn it. 

When I first made an extensive Iris 
planting of a thousand or so plants, 
{ put them on ground which was nat- 
urally very rich, not from choice, but 
necessity. I followed directions and 
planted in August. The weather was 
dry and plants took hold slowly. That 
Winter they heaved badly and the al- 
ternate freezes and thaws so weak- 
ened many plants that by February 
many were rotting. 

I now believe soil too rich in humus 
favors rot. I tried gypsum and va- 
rious other suggested remedies to lit- 
tle avail, and finally took wheelbar- 
row and shovel and dug a ditch down 
the center of each row, some six 
inches deep and ten inches wide, and 
wheeled the dirt out of the patch. It 
was a slow back-breaking job but 
when I finished it the plants were 
saved. The perfect drainage was what 
they needed. For some I tried lifting 
plant, dirt and all, and have an assist- 
ant shovel dirt into the hole and thus 
put the plants on ridges but the ones 
so disturbed did not do nearly so well 
as the ones where I dug the ditch in 
the center of each middle. Now this 
was on a slight slope and while it 
looked as if it were well drained, 
there was not perfect drainage. Later 
cultivations have rounded the ditch 
to a gentle depression in each middle. 
From that experience I now plant all 
Bearded Irises on ridges somewhat 
as Sweet Potatoes are grown here. 
It pays. 
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F “A, W. M.” will look on page 118 

of “Tall Bearded Iris” he will see 

a picture of Iris rhizomes for seven 
“generations” years. This probably 
grew in a crowded bed or very poor 
place and the side buds could not de- 
velop. But put that string of rhi- 
zomes in a good place, and in one year 
you will have from one to two new 
plants on either side at every joint; 
maybe twenty-five new plants all told. 
Only one, the tip, will bloom, but the 
second year the whole clump will 
bloom. 
_ In the early Spring 1922 I took a 
few rhizomes from an old Iris bed 
where years ago stood a farm-house. 
All trace of house is now gone except 
the fireplace stones, and a great bed 
of dull grey and purple Iris, and 
Hemerocallis fulva. I set these rhi- 
zomes in March. Some few threw a 
single bloom in May, but in May 
1923 each clump was a mass of bloom, 
and some clumps had as many as fifty 
divisions, although small and crowded. 
All trace of the old rhizome was gone 
but what a progeny! 

So old rhizomes are splendid for 
planting to make a fine clump but not 
over three years’ growth should be 
planted together else the clump will 
be overcrowded. Rhizomes which are 
very small, or shriveled or decayed, 
should be discarded unless very valu- 
able, as they are apt to be more trou- 
ble than they are worth. 





The Regelio-Cyclus Irises 


UCH already has been said in the 

columns of The Garden by enthusi- 
astic amateurs, who reported their ex- 
perience with these Irises, stating that 
they were quite satisfactory and flowered 
well for years in succession and I once 
more venture to bring this topic to the 
front. Our Dutch climate is by no means 
so mild and sunny as is sometimes be- 
lieved; we had a truly arctic, inclement 
Winter, the ground in our garden was 
frozen more than one and one-half feet 
deep and our Summers are mostly cool, 
with more cloudy days than bright sun- 
shine. Notwithstanding these facts the 
Regelio-cyclus Irises, which I have now 
grown for more than a quarter of a 
century, always do well and flower very 
profusely. It is no exaggeration to state 
that they flower more freely than the 
common Bearded Irises, which certainly 
give a mass of bloom, but only if they 
have been left untouched for some years; 
transplanted rhizomes generally want a 
year or more to get established. The 
Regelio-cyclus group, which requires 
transplanting every year, gives a wealth 
of flowers the first season after being 
planted, coming into bloom at a period 
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when all the tall Bearded varieties are 
only just showing buds. 

lt may be that their success here ig 
partly due to our porous, sandy gojj 
full of lime, but on the other hand cold. 
wet, heavy soils are just as unsuitable 
to the ordinary Bearded Irises and any- 
one who has a warm, sheltered garden 
in good cultivation, so that he can grow 
the Bearded Irises well, can safely ¢ 3 
the Regelio-cyclus varieties. Visitors to 
the Chelsea Show had the opportunity of 
seeing great quantities of these flowers, 
English grown, and cut from the open 
ground only the day before the opening 
of the show, which proves that they do 
not want the “favourable” climate of 
Holland to develop well. 

Readers of The Garden who are not 
yet acquainted with the origin of this 
class and wonder why the Regelio-cyclus 
class always does well, as compared with 
the capricious Oncocyclus group, must 
not overlook that they have been saved 
from varieties of the various Regelia 
lrises (Korolkowi, Leichtlini. vaga), 
crossed with the best forms of the Cush- 
ion Iris (iberica, Lortetii, Susiana). 
The former never give any disappoint- 
ment, forming in one season big clumps 
with many fiower stems. The progeny of 
these crosses, to wit, the Regelio-cyclus 
group, have inherited the free-flowering 
qualities of the seed parents, as well as 
the noble shape of flower which dis- 
tinguishes all the pollen parents. 

Culture may be briefly summed up as 
follows: select a warm, sheltered spot in 
the garden, for preference at the foot 
of a south wall, and work it deeply to 
ensure perfect drainage. If the soil is 
poor, mix a fair quantity of old pulver- 
ized cow dung in it; if the ground be 
heavy, use plenty of sharp silver sand 
and surround the rhizomes with it. This 
will facilitate the formation of roots. 
Soils that are destitute of lime must be 
mixed with finely crushed old mortar. 
Plant about the middle or end of Octo- 
ber and cover the rhizomes to a depth 
of about three inches in heavy soils, one 
inch more in light soils. Carefully 
spread out the fleshy roots attached to 
the rhizomes without huddling them to- 
gether. 

Where the soil is on the heavy side, 
plant, if possible, on a slightly raised bed, 
which will allow all superfluous water 
to drain away easily in Winter. As 
these Irises are hardv; they require little 
protection in Winter, but to prevent the 
soil getting beaten down by continuous 
heavy rains, a covering of Fir boughs 
will suffice to keep the soil soft and man- 
ageable. About the middle of July, as 
soon as the foliage shows signs of turn- 
ing yellow, lift the rhizomes,’ leave them 
in the open air for about three or four 
days to ripen off thoroughly, cut the foli- 
age to about four inches from the crowns 
and shorten the roots a little. The 
rhizomes are then stored away in an 
absolutely dry, rather warm place (a 
shelf in a vinery is a capital spot), 
until planting time comes round again. 
ed necessary the clumps may be divided 
then. 

The variety Polyhymnia, is one of the 
best of my recent seedlings; it is the 
result of a cross between a _ specially 
large flowering strain of Regelias, found 
by my collector some years before the 
war in Bokhara, and some of the best 
Oncocyclus forms. These flowers are 
much superior to the original Korolkowi 
varieties as introduced by the Russian 
botanist, Dr. Regel, of St. Petersburg, 
and crosses between this strain and the 
Oncocyclus have given remarkable re- 
sults. The variety Polyhymnia has 


(Concluded on page 161) 
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shrubs possess the dwarf stat- 

ure required for the outlining 
of a garden bed. Some are evergreen, 
some deciduous, others gray or color- 
ful in their season; but in the north 
we are sadly in need of an evergreen 
of as fine a texture as Box, which in 
itself we associate with all that is 
best in Colonial and English gardens. 
It is the ideal for a low formal edging 
and our various substitutes are far 
from satisfactory. 

Roughly speaking, we may have for- 
mal clipped boundaries, naturally com- 
pact plantings rather formal in effect, 
and particularly suited to planting next 
a grass path; and spreading edging 
plants, in one or many kinds, which 
tend to encroach upon the gravel or 
paving. A garden may be symmetrical 
in plan and yet by the use of this 
last type of edging be delightfully in- 
formal: with no sharp lines between 
path and bed. Often in a formal de- 
sign the central panel of grass is mar- 
gined with clipped, or neat growing 
plants, while the side walks are ir- 
regular with mats of Phlox and Pinks. 
The proper sort of edging is governed 
by the design; and we should make 
use only of such plants as, in their 
natural development, most nearly ful- 
fill their purpose. 


EVERGREENS 


Dwarf Box is about the only thing 
that is taller than it is wide; our 
other edgings tend to greater breadth, 
a foot or sometimes eighteen inches. 
The Dwarf Japanese Yew forms a foot 
square block of lustrous green and is 
completely hardy, but expensive. Un- 
fortunately small-leaved evergreens 
like the Creeping Cotoneaster and the 
new Honeysuckles, Lonicera pileata 
and nitida, are not more hardy than 
Box and less generally adaptable. In 
one garden 1 have seen, the Tom 
Thumb variety of Arborvitae was at- 
tractively used. It is a fascinating, 
wee thing, but poor in winter color at 
least. There remain only the large 
leaved Pachysandra; the creeping 
Periwinkle; Evergreen Bitter sweet; 
and the less hardy English Ivy; all 
true vines. These are all rampant 
things, that require, not clipping ex- 
actly, but continual heading back; and 
of the three, Vinca with its dark glossy 
green spangled with blue or white, or 
red-purple flowers, is the most satis- 
factory. 

Fortunately, for the less formal gar- 
den, we may have borders of many 
Alpine plants which are as Evergreen, 
though often grayed rather than 
green. They have, however, the ad- 
vantage of sheets of color at times. 
The Rock Speedwell is a sheet of 
purple-blue and like the later bloom- 
ing Lemon Thyme is grass height in 
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foliage; while the silvery Grass Pink 
and Moss Pink spread too rampantly 
to be planted close to turf. There are 
Stonecrops in variety, some gray, 
some yellow-green and all sun-lovers; 
Wooly Betony, Rockcress, and Gold- 
entuft, all hoary leaved; and many 
more. Iberis when well-grown makes 
a most taking edging; and the herbs, 
hyssop, lavender, rosemary, and lav- 
ender cotton; the last three, not reli- 
ably hardy, make almost hedges, 
rather than edges, and keep much of 
their slender foliage during the Win- 
ter. 
DECIDUOUS 

With such a wealth of evergreen 
alpines to choose from, it seems rather 
a pity to use less effective plantings, 
even in a garden far distant from the 
house; and yet when one sees a broad 
border of blue and white Carpathian 
Bellflowers, or gray and lavender 
Nepeta mussini, it is a great tempta- 
tion to repeat the charm in other sur- 
roundings. Both are sprawlers, but 
are perennials in bloom for many 
months, and then too who can resist 
Viola cornuta, the lavender Papillio, 
White Perfection, or Purple Queen. 
For larger gardens, the September 
blooming Mist Flower, the showy 
Stonecrop, a symphony in pale green 
and dusty pink; and even the dense 
green of the Lanceleaf Plantain Lily 
are not out of place. In my poor 
garden, Aubrietia, Wooly Yarrow, 
Thrift, and Cerastium, are not re- 
liable enough for edgings, but it is 
one of the joys of gardening to try 
things out, because where one will 
fail, a near neighbor may succeed 
beyond all expectation. 


In all this talk of edgings I have 
rather considered the use of but one 
species to a path. I use the word 
path advisedly, because we look down 
a path and appreciate the balance of 
the side planting, whereas in only the 
most formal low parterre planting do 
we really appreciate the shapes of the 
beds. In such a design we no more 
mix edgings than we think of repre- 
senting them on paper by pen, pencil, 
and brush. Within reason a long path 
is best bordered with a single vari- 
ety as the effect is pleasingly accumu- 
lative; whereas in the short path we 
feel no objection to a mixed plant- 
ing and often we may add variety by 
the introduction of spring bulbs, 
Crocus and Scilla, or Grape Hyacinths 
in scattered colonies. 


It is often rather startling to find 
that in analyzing the attractions of 
a garden, it is the appeal of a snowy 
edging that clings in our memories. 
We like and remember Box edged 
gardens, ribbons of clove Pinks, broad 
mats of Phlox, or carpets of Violas, 
long after we have forgotten a more 
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subtle grouping of colors. We appre- 
ciate simple masses and nowhere more 
than in an edging either side of an 
ample path ot grass, or gray stone. 
For many years one of my paths was 
edged with dwart purple Irises, a 
foot wide border royal in early April; 
another was bright with the yellow 
and crimson of that happy old Hose- 
in-hose Polyanthus; while still others 
were gay with vivid Moss Pink and 
interwoven Iberis. Many are the pos- 
sibilities, and it should be cause of 
regret to any gardener who is satis- 
fied with a mere edging of barren 
earth. 





The Madeira Vine 


_ are many of the once favor- 
ites that we discard tor years and 
then suddenly awaken to their utility 
and beauty. 

It was so with me in regard to the 
Madeira Vine. I had long had the 
Passion Vine (the variety with pale 
lavender saucer-shaped ftiowers) as 
shade for the gallery but it has so 
many insect enemies that destroy its 
beauty early that 1 was compelled to 
dig it up. 

A friend of mine had the Madeira 
and I decided to plant that in its stead. 
1 put ten bulbs at each end of the 
gailery. ‘They grew in wonderful 
rank strength and formed dense 
shade; clean, and remaining perfect 
this year until it was nipped by frost 
in January. 

On January first a friend remarked 
its freshness, with leaves thick and 
velvety, and large as saucers. The 
feathery racemes of white bloom come 
(here) in August. So far as I know 
it has simply no enemies. All it asks 
is that it be left alone, when it will 
equal your expectations. 

{ cannot think of a vine more ad- 
mirable for covering summer houses 
along with Honeysuckles or Roses. 
The one would leaf out and bloom 
early, while the Madeira would fur- 
nish the dense shade needed for later 
sultry days of Summer. Any vine 
planted with a view of dense shade 
does better with lattice or wire net- 
ting as support. I have found that 
tacking netting to top and bottom of 
place to be shaded serves as a good 
wind-break as well as a firm support 
for any vine. 

In my opinion no vine would be 
more admirable for covering a five 
or six foot lattice or wire trellis for 
a shield for the rear yard or a corner 
for the children’s morning playground. 
It is remarkable how quickly it will 
cover space in early Spring and if 
guided “in the way it should go” will 
reward your efforts. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 
(Texas) 





My readers need not think that be- 
cause there is an automobile cartoon 
on page 143 this month that I am op- 
posed to automobiles in general. The 
cartoon is only to call attention to the 
misuse of this valuable invention.— 
(The Editor) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
April 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON (Tennessee) 


LOWER of the month—Cowslip. 
Spade up the flower beds. 


The most important month in 
the year for gardeners. 


Order Roses that are grown on their 
own roots. Grafted stock is never 
satisfactory. 


If the planting space is limited, try 
to have only such flowers as will be 
beautiful for bouquets. 


The earlier in the Spring the Lily 
bulbs are planted the better, after the 
soil is in condition to work. 


April showers bring May flowers 
because April showers supply the 
principal nourishment on which the 
seeds depend for their development. 


April brings many of the wild flow- 
ers in her train. The little blue He- 
paticas; the white-robed Bloodroot; 
the light yellow blossoms of the Dog’s- 
tooth Violet; and, in some fortunate 
localities grow the exquisite pink 
Trailing Arbutus, and the blue Pasque 
Flower. 


After the Azalea’s blooming period 
all the straggling shoots and branches 
may be cut away in order to give it 
a symmetrical shape. It must be kept 
freely watered, with fertilizer added 
to the soil to assist the growth. Dur- 
ing the hot weather place it outdoors 
in a shady place. 


The Lily is the flower of Easter, 
and the symbol of. the resurrection. 
There is a tradition in ancient Judea 
that after the Saviour rose from the 
tomb, His footprints, as He walked, 
were marked by snow-white Lilies 
which everywhere sprang up and blos- 
_ somed in His footsteps. This is given 
as the origin of the Easter Lily. 


The Nasturtiums, Calendulas and 
Sweet Alyssum seeds must go in the 
ground early; just as soon as the soil 
is sufficiently warm. There must be 
the necessary warmth, or the seed will 
not germinate, but unless these plants 
get an early start one need not ex- 
pect good results. 


The seed of the Japanese Morning 
Glory are slow to germinate. When 
ready to plant pour scalding hot water 
on the seeds and pour it off immedi- 
ately. Then drop the seeds in a pan 
of luke-warm water and let them soak 
for an hour; after which plant the 
seeds and keep the soil moist until 
the young plants make their appear- 
ance. 


An Easter Lily, after blooming, 
soon begins to ripen its foliage. Water 
must be gradually withheld at this 
period, until finally it is altogether 
stopped. Then turn the ball of dirt 
out of the pot and into the garden bed 
where the bulb will eventually reward 


one with blossoms. It is not best to 
depend on this same bulb for forcing 
another year, as new strong young 
bulbs will prove more satisfactory. 


In planting the garden, leave space 
for a bed of Stocks to furnish flowers 
all Summer and plants for winter 
blooming. The seed should be started 
indoors and transplanted to the gar- 
den beds the latter part of this month. 
Should there be a drought during the 
Summer the plants must be kept well 
watered. By this is meant the earth 
must be soaked thoroughly, not merely 
sprinkled. Stocks are an annual, but 
are easily propagated from cuttings. 


A flower enthusiast never removes 
the glass jars from over her Rose cut- 
tings until after Easter, claiming that 
the weather is seldom favorable until 
that time. It would seem that this is 
a date each gardener must decide for 
himself, and depend solely upon his 
own discretion; for the uncovering 
must be done before the extremely 
hot days else the sunshine is apt to 
crisp the young leaves. It is best 
to choose a warm, moist day for the 
uncovering, taking care also that it 
is never done while the wind is blow- 
ing—else the foliage will soon be in 
shreds. The mounds of dirt which 
have been heaped about the stems of 
the Teas must now be removed or 
the stems will rot from excess heat 
and moisture. 


Plan to have at least a half dozen 
Tuberoses this season, for everyone 
loves the fragrant pure white flowers. 
They can be grown in the garden with 
equally as good results as those grown 
as pot plants. Purchase the bulbs 
this month, and when you receive 
them trim off all the brown skin and 
dry roots at the bottom of the bulb. 
Then soak the bulbs in a shallow pan 
of warm water for twenty-four hours. 
Plant in the sunniest place you have, 
and water thoroughly. They require 
quantities of water, and should have 
a dose of good fertilizer once a week 
after growth commences. If they 
grow well the bulbs should send up 
a bloom stalk in July. If you decide 
to use them as pot plants, then plant 
each bulb in a pot, six or eight inch 
size, filled with soil composed of equal 
parts of leaf mold, garden soil, sand 
and dry cow manure, well pulverized. 
Water every time the soil looks dry. 


One sometimes finds it difficult to 
get the right flowers for certain 
spaces. But rest assured, if one only 
knew, there is some plant that will 
thrive in that very spot. For that 
shady, out-of-the-way space where 
nothing ever seems to thrive, and 
where even grass will not grow, plant 
a package of Anchusa Italica Drop- 
more and the unsightly spot will soon 
be transformed into a thing of beauty. 
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The Anchusa bears large rough leaves 
and attractive flowers of an exquisite 
brilliant blue, with a pure white cen- 
ter. If not allowed to go to seed wil] 
bloom from June to September. An- 
other excellent plant for partial shade 
is the Periwinkle, whose glossy leaves 
grow with the greatest luxuriance, 
The Achimenes, though usually grown 
in pots, must have the morning sun- 
shine only, and do well in partial 
shade. The Lobelia prefers a low 
spot where it is moist and cool. It 
is just the plant for the north side of 
the house, where it is difficult to get 
anything to grow. They are easily 
grown from seed, and the plants are 
thrifty and require very little atten- 
tion. Of this list some certain plant 
may meet your requirements. 





In White and Gold 


By FLORENCE HARTMAN TOWNSEND 


F COURSE you have a garden, or 

if not you are planning one, but 
had you thought of a border or even 
an entire division of your garden in 
white and gold? Then you will want 
to try it. The combination is charm- 
ing and can be made up of either an- 
nuals or perennials or both. I am an 
enthusiast about perennials as they re- 
quire only a small amount of care, but 
there are so many beautiful annuals 
in these colors that it will pay us to 
consider them also. 

If your border is in the open, that 
is, not against a wall or fence, then 
the effect will be doubly beautiful. 
Given such a border six or more feet 
wide, and we can create a thing of 
real and lasting beauty. After the 
bed has been enriched with well rotted 
stable manure and deeply dug, build 
it up slightly in the middle and make 
a small trench along the edges.- This 
makes it easy to keep back the grass 
runners—if you have to contend with 
Bermuda Grass as I do—and also pre- 
vents water standing about the roots 
of the plants. 

For the center of the bed we will 
use two rows of plants, one white and 
one yellow; Rudbeckia, Golden Glow, 
and Yucca filamentosa, (Spanish Bay- 
onet). Both these plants are some- 
what coarse but in masses are very 
rich in effect and grow from four to 
six feet in height. 

In front of the Yucca we will use 
Hemerocallis Flava, Lemon Lily, also 
Iris in the following varieties: 
Flavescens, Aurea and Marie Corelli, 
and the dainty Pardanthus, Black- 
berry Lily. The Pardanthus has Iris- 
like foliage and bears flowers like 
small Tiger Lilies, in graceful sprays. 
When the seed vessel ripens it opens 
and discloses the seed; which, closely 
packed on the stem, resembles some- 
what a ripe Blackberry. 

Occasional clumps of soft double 
yellow and white Hollyhocks would 
add a pleasing variation. White But- 
ton Mums, for fall bouquets, should be 
used in a continuous row next the row 
of yellow.. 

On the other side next the Rud- 
beckia, can be used Iris Mrs. H. Dar- 
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win, with Shasta Daisies and clumps 
of Madonna or Easter Lilies; then an 
unbroken row of yellow Button Mums. 
For an edging, Hardy Candytuft 
would be splendid, or white Verbenas 
could be used. 

If one lives in the Sunny Southland 
where Cannas winter out of doors, 
the Yucca and yellow Cannas would 
form a pleasing combination, the 
Cannas being substituted for the 

udbeckia. 

. Coreopsis would be a good plant for 
such a border; in fact, there are nu- 
merous other plants in both white and 
yellow that would be excellent, the list 
given above being merely roughly 
suggestive. ; 

If the annual border is desired, use 
the white and yellow Cosmos for the 
two center rows, or a center row of 
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annual Sunflowers, or combine the 
three. The new yellow Cosmos has 
especially attractive feliage. Next to 
this Gypsophila, (Baby’s Breath), 
then dwarf Marigolds. Next the 
white Cosmos I would plant tall Mari- 
golds, and orange and yellow Zinnias 
with an edging of Candytuft. 

An all yellow or golden garden or 
border is equally—and some think 
more—attractive than the white and 
gold. There is endless variety in this, 
both in perennial and annual plants. 
Among the annuals: Sunflowers, Cos- 
mos, Zinnias, Marigolds, Nasturtiums, 
and Snapdragons. Among the per- 
ennials: Rudbeckia, Hemerocallis, Iris, 
Pardanthus, Hollyhocks, Coreopsis, 
Gaillardia, and Hardy Sunflowers. 
In bulbs and tubers: Tulips, Irises, 
Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies and Gladioli. 


= 
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Notes from an Amateur Lily Grower 
BY ROY G. PIERCE 


S A result of an auto trip into 
A Virginia, south of Mount Ver- 
non, in July 1922, and my dis- 
covery of three plants of the Ameri- 
can Turkscap Lily (Lilium superbum), 
in a swamp in flower, my interest in 
Lilies grew apace. All three bulbs 
were secured and planted in my yard 
in Takoma Park, D. C. Within ten 
days, I had located a large number 
of this common Lily in a swamp in 
the District of Columbia, and was able 
to secnre over a dozen good bulbs. 
First 
appearance 
above 
Species ground 
L. elegans (dahuricum) April 20 
L. japonicum (krameri) April 6 


L. umbellatum April 27 
L. tenuifolium May 6 
L. candidum Mar. 18 
L. regale April 20 
L. auratum April 20 
L. speciosum rubrum April 6 


With this stock in trade, I canvassed 
the neighborhood in Takoma Park, 
where there was already a growing 
interest in Lilies, and exchanged my 
superbum bulbs for bulbs of L. specio- 
sum album and rubrum, L. auratum, 
and L. regale. Each of my neighbors, 
who received these wild superbum 
bulbs, which were dug when the plants 
were in flower, had at least one of 
them in blossom the following year. 
This recalls to mind the advice of an 
old farmer, who said “Collect wild 
Lilies whenever you find them.” It 
was Mr. David Griffiths, bulb expert in 
the Department of Agriculture, who 
started the interest in Lily growing 
in Takoma Park. 

By 1923, through purchase, trade 
and gift, I had acquired fourteen 
named species of Lilies, as well as 
several unidentified species from the 
mountains of Oregon. The species in- 
clude L. auratum, bolanderi, candidum, 
croceum, elegans (dahuricum), japoni- 
cum (krameri), longiflorum (formo- 
sum), pardalinum, regale, speciosum 


album and speciosum rubrum, super- 
bum, tenuifolium, tigrinum, and wash- 
ingtonianum. In my purchases, I se- 
lected the cheaper bulbs, rather than 
the more expensive, since I thought 
it would be wiser to learn Lily grow- 
ing at the least cost. Bulbs of eight 
different species were purchased in 
the United States for a total of $2.00. 

Although the season of 1928 was 
relatively dry at Washington, the rain- 
fall from April 1 to September 1 be- 
ing 15.35 inches as compared with 


No. of \ 


days between Height * 
First first appearance No. of plant 
flowering and flowering flowers in inches 
May 24 34 7 19 
May 30 54 1 11 
June 5 39 4 24 
June 7 32 5 21 
June 11 85 3 27 
June 19 60 3 30 
July 26 97 Data lacking 
Aug. 9 126 3 23 


an average of 20.41 inches for this 
period, I was fortunate enough to 
bring into flower nine species, includ- 
ing L. auratum, candidum, elegans 
(dahuricum), japonicum, regale, spe- 
ciosum album and speciosum rubrum, 
superbum, tenuifolium and unbellatum. 
Since I had only seeds of washington- 
ianum, and bulbels of tigrinum, I could 
hardly expect flowers from these spe- 
cies in the first year. Mice got prac- 
tically all of wny Easter Lilv bulbs 
(L. longiflorum) as well as those of 
L. bolanderi, and some of the un- 
identified bulbs from Oregon. 

An interesting observation was 
made in October 1923, when I dug 
down to find the bulb of L. longiflorum 
(formosum), which had not shown 
above ground at all during the year. 
Much to my surprise, it was found in 
fine condition, and apnarently slichtly 
larger, than when planted. Of the 
nine Lilies which flowered, the Royal 
lilv, L. regale. was probablv the finest, 
followed by the Showy Lilv. L. spe- 
ciosum rubrum, the Goldband Lily, L. 
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auratum, 


and the Madonna lily, L. 
candidum. 


The fragrance of the 
Goldband Lily is too strong to be 
agreeable in the house. 


The soil in which the Lilies are 
growing is a loamy sand, slightly 
alkaline in reaction, when tested with 
a La Motte Set of Indicators for soil 
acidity. 

The phenological data herewith con- 
cerning the Lilies that flowered in 
1923 may be of interest. The table 
is based on a single bulb of each spe- 
cies planted in the Fall of 1922. 

Observations were also recorded on 
the resistance to injury by freezing. 
The last killing frost in the District 
of Columbia occurred on April 15, 
1923. By this time, five Lilies were 
showing above ground: candidum on 
March 18 from bulb, tigrinum on 
March 18 from bulbels, washington- 
ianum April 6 from seed, japonicum 
on April 6 from bulb, and speciosum 
rubrum on April 6 from bulb, yet no 
real injury was apparent to any of 
these species. 

In the above Notes, the names of 
Lilies have been used according to the 
recently published book, Standardized 
Plant Names. 





Lupinus Podophyllus 


Lupinus podophyllus is, when prop- 
erly grown and well cared for, an ad- 
mirable hardy perennial plant for the 
large mixed flower bed or border, as 
it is so hardy, easily grown, and per- 
fectly free from all insect and other 
pests. When given a very deep well 


_ enriched loamy soil it forms a bushy 


plant about three feet in height by as 
much in breadth with finely cut finger- 
like leaves and produces from June 
to October large flowering spikes of 
pea shaped deep blue flowers in the 
greatest profusion. 


It is one of our most showy and use- 
ful perennials, and to ensure.a satis- 
factory result the soil in which they 
are grown should be thoroughly 
drained so that water cannot lodge at 
any time, especially in Winter, around 
the thick mass of fleshy roots. It is 
best not to cover or mulch this mass of 
roots during the winter months but 
in the early Spring let some sheep 
manure or bone meal be dug in around 
the plants as soon as growth com- 
mences. It is well to give the plants 
a partially shaded situation and fre- 
auent disturbances or removals should 
be avoided as the Lupin dislikes to 
be disturhed after it becomes well 
established. 


Seed is freely produced and should 
be sown rather thinly in a nicely pre- 
pared border in a warm sheltered sit- 
uation as early in the Spring as pos- 
sible, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle, let them be 
transferred to another border simi- 
larlv prepared, the rows being about 
six inches apart and the plants four 
in the row. and here they can remain 
until it is desired to transfer them to 
the permanent flower bed or border. 


CHaAs. E. PARNELL 














Disbudding Peonies 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


lowed to suffice for this subject, 

such as “In order to secure larger 
blooms, pinch off all side buds when 
the size of a small hazelnut.” This 
may be enough to say under certain 
conditions, but there are so many 1m- 
portant details that more can be told 
with profit. 


The idea of disbudding is to divert 
the strength of several buds on one 
stalk to a single bud, and thinking 
to do this as effectively as possible I 
once supposed it should be done as 
soon as the buds could be taken off, 
when still quite small. But in so 
doing, I wounded the main stem, and 
as a result, all of the center buds re- 
maining died. The buds should be 
from one-fourth to one-half inch in 
diameter before removal, and should 
have developed some stem of their 
own, say an inch or more, branching 
out from the main stalk. ; 

There is still danger of damaging 
the main stalk if the bud is simply 
jerked off with a straight pull. Take 
the bud between the thumb and fore- 
finger, turn it at right angles and 
pull gently. It will part from the 
branch stem at the base of the bud. 
Any stub of stem remaining can be 
cut off when the bloom is cut, if ob- 
jectionable then. Or if disbudding 
some variety with long side stems, 
like Edulis Superba take the stem 
midway, bend and pull gently. Under 
no circumstances try to separate the 
branch stem where it joins the main 
stem. If a wound is left there, it may 
cause the bud to die from loss of sap, 
or blight may ledge there and get in 
its work with the same result. 

Shears might be used, but if so 
they must be often disinfected. And 
whether any blight is apparent or not, 
if one is using their fingers, they 
should be dipped in some solution oc- 
casionally. I use permanganate of 
potash solution. It discolors the 
fingers for a few days, but is a non- 
irritant and there is no danger of 
anyone mistaking the poison for a 
harmless liquid. Shears get clogged 
easily, and are more apt to bruise the 
stems than where the fingers are used 
as directed above. Moreover, the buds 
removed should not be allowed to lie 
scattered on the ground. as this makes 
the spread of blight from any dis- 
eased buds almost a certainty. So 
there is no economy of labor in using 
shears. Make it a rule to touch only 
the buds to be taken off, then even 
if fingers are infected. there is little 
chance of spreading blight. I dip my 
fingers in the solution after finishing 
every clump showing blight, and after 
every four or five healthy clumps. 


| SUALLY a short statement is al- 


Put the buds in a pail, and burn as 
soon as possible. 

Now all this may seem trivial, but 
careless disbudding has cost many a 
fine flower, the loss of which has been 
ascribed to shy blooming habits or to 
a late frost. 


i a planting where all flowers are 
sent to market, make it a rule to 
leave only one bud on a stalk. And 
if any stalks show buds lacking in 
vigor, disbud them completely. The 
lightening of the load for the whole 
plant will pay in better blooms over 
a period of years. If it is desired to 
get specimen blooms, disbud all but 
four or five of the best stalks. Some 
say to cut off stalks when coming 
through the ground, leaving only a 
few, in order to get best blooms, but 
this looks too severe to me. The cir- 
culatory system of the roots can not 
readjust itself in one season to feed 
four or five stalks instead of twenty, 
and it does not seem reasonable that 
the disbudded stalks would rob those 
with blooms on them. 


There is a certain charm in a clus- 
ter of blooms on one stalk, so that I 
never disbud all stalks of a variety. 
La Rosiere, with six to nine blooms 
on a stalk, all of nearly the same size, 
is much better left alone. Therese, 
usually setting five or seven buds per 
stalk, is a thing of wondrous beauty 
when properly opened. Sometimes 
the center flower will be lilac-pink and 
the side blooms almost milk white. 
again the colors will be reversed. If 
— this beautiful contrast is 
ost. 

A stalk with five to seven buds may 
be partially disbudded, and the size of 
flowers improved, though still keep- 
ing the cluster effect. Remove the 
weakest buds. Disbudding hastens 
time of bloom about two days, ordi- 
narily, and may be employed in pol- 
lenizing for seed, to hasten a later 
variety desired for crossing on an 
earlier one. Otherwise. Peonies to 
be used in pollenizing should not be 
disbudded, as blooming time is length- 
ened and number of possible crosses 
increased by the succession of side 
blooms, and often pollen or seeds can 
be secured from these side blooms 
on fine varieties when the center bloom, 
being completely double, will not 
give seed or pollen at all. 

A late variety may be retarded by 
pulling off the center bud, and leaving 
one or more side buds. In this wav 
season of bloom may be lengthened 
several days. Some varieties which 
are very uncertain about opening, like 
Madame Fould, can be made to yield 
flowers bv leaving only one bud, and 
that a side one, on each stalk. It is 
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surprising how fine some of these side 
blooms will be, when the center bud 
is removed. 





Hardy Salvias 


The several species and varieties of 
Hardy Salvias, are, when well grown 
and properly cared for, a most desir. 


able and interesting class of hardy 


perennial plants as well as a welcome 
addition to the mixed flower bed or 
border. One of the best and most de- 
sirable varieties is Spirea azureg 
grandiflora, or as it is popularly 
known, Blue Sage; a remarkably 
showy plant from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as it is of strong robust growth 
and very showy during the months of 
September and October, as then the 
plants are literally covered with beau- 
tiful light blue flowers on slender 
stems from three to four inches in 
height. 

This Salvia is perfectly hardy in 
the vicinity of New York City and in 
cultivation should be given an open 
sunny situation and a very deep well 
enriched soil. A mulch of some coarse 
littery material should be given dur- 
ing the winter months and in the 
early Spring a liberal supply of sheep 
manure or bone meal should be care- 
fully dug in around the plants. 

_Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the plants in the early 
Spring, but seed is freely produced 
and if plants are wanted in quantity, 
this is the easiest way of increasing 
one’s supply. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL 





Germinating Sweet Pea Seed 


The practice generally adopted in 
British Columbia is first to soak the seeds 
in commercial . sulphuric acid, full 
strength, from ten to twenty minutes. 
This burns the shell somewhat and helps 
germination. In the case of imported 
seeds it eliminates the danger of such 
diseases as mosaic, anthracnose and 
streak, being carried in the seeds. We 
are free of these diseases at the present 
time, but they are prevalent in some 
parts of England and California. Too 
much caution cannot be exercised in 
keeping these dreaded diseases away. 

After the seeds are soaked in the acid, 
ereat care is taken to wash them clean. 
They are then left soaking in water until 
the seeds are all swollen. e time for 
this will vary from twelve to twentv- 
four hours as the seeds sometimes will 
swell unevenly. We take the swollen 
ones out and leave the hard ones in the 
water until they have swelled. They are 
placed in flats between two layers of 
cloth, woolen or anything that will re- 
tain the moisture and kent continually 
wet in a temperature of about sixty 
degrees until they have svrouted. This 
takes about one week. When they have 
sprouted about one-eighth of an inch 
in length, they are gradually hardened 
off and are planted in drills outside or 
in flats as the case may be.—The Cana- 
dian Florist 





Our friend Auten, who writes about 
disbudding Peonies on this page, has 
sent in a valuable article entitled 
“Accurate Valuation of Color in 
Flowers,” for the May issue. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Art in Floral Arrangement* 


T,” as I understand it, means a 
yin of sates panes rg 

; to facilitate the performance o 
ee acta familiarity with certain 
principles and skill in applying them 
to an end or purpose, such as making 

design. 

7 ag Hee et of importance, when you 
are making up a design, 1s that the re- 
cipient does not discover some part un- 
finished that would offset the beauty of 
the flowers, or the excellence of the work. 
You don’t want your customer to see 
rusty wire, moss exposed, unsightly 
a beautiful a _— = 

neovered, tinfoil showing, etc. The 
pay or designer should. at all times 
try to protect our profession by attend- 
ing to the little points of detail that go 
towards making what we call Art in 
Floral Arrangement.” on 

I shall endeavor in my demonstration 
to more fully point out these errors of 
omission. Co-operation in floral ar- 
rangement is the key to success, you 
must learn by experience or from one 
another. There is no school, college or 
correspondent course, no other way but 
by practical experience. What knowl- 
edge I possess was gained this way. I 
had no one to teach me. _ 

Select a system, work at it, prove that 
it is practical, and then adopt it as your 
own. Teach whoever you think is most 
likely to take an interest in your busi- 
ness. If they find out you know how, 
they will endeavor to follow your lead, 
and as they succeed, they will take a 


greater interest in you and your busi-. 


ness. 

If I were making a design or arrange- 
ment of flowers and were called away 
my clerks could take hold and finish 
without any explanation from myself 
other than color and price of the order 
in question. 

In figuring out the worth of a de- 
sign we calculate the moss, frame, time 
and all other accessories necessary in 
making up the same. In calculating the 
flowers that are used we figure on the 
value of what the flowers are made to 
appear. 

Experience will teach you almost at 
a glance what to do for the money al- 
lowed. In explanation of the above, the 
idea I mean to convey is, if you can 
make a No. 8 flower look equal to a 
No. 1, that is the real value of the 
flower in the design. 

If you use a system in all your ar- 
rangements, your work is always the 
same; it matters not what you use if 
you carry out your system and com- 
bination softening and arrangement ac- 
cording to the flowers you have in stock 
or the flowers that should be used. 

Sometimes your customers will insist 
on picking out the flowers; in that case 
you must do the best you can, as it is 
our duty to cater to the public and to 
please them if possible. This only hap- 
pens once in a while; in fact, for some 
years we have had very few customers 
dictate to us what we should put in a de- 
sign,-for in most cases they leave it 
entirely to our own judgment. 

The first thing to be done, as you all 
know, is to moss the wreath. It is the 
foundation of your design, and like all 
other foundations must be properly laid. 
Sphagnum moss is the best known to the 
trade. Next we will arrange green wax 
paper in such a manner as to assist in 





_*From paper read by S. A. Frost at the Cana- 
dian Florists’ Convention. 


shaping up the moss, keeping streamers 
from hanging unsightly to view. The 
proper system in mossing a wreath is to 
gather the moss up in your hands, com- 
pleting the section of frame according 
to the amount of moss gathered up, and 
roll to and fro, working your finger on 
the inside of the frame, and the thumb 
next to the outer edge till you get it to 
the proper firmness and shape, taking 
care that the moss contains the proper 
moisture. 

As we all know the moss is not only 
to hold the flowers in their place, but is 
the means of conveying the necessary 
moisture to keep the flowers fresh as 
long as possible. To obtain that result 
be sure you insert the stem well into 
the moss. This is one of the most im- 
portant points. 

Now that we have our frame all ready 
for the flowers, how are we to put them 
in? First I will arrange Cedar ever- 
green, binding the fronds as I go along 
with thread, completely covering the 
back of the wreath. Now we are ready 
for the real work. 

I commence with what evergreen we 
are going to use, and for this demonstra- 
tion I am proving to you that I am a 
Canadian by using what I consider to 
be the prettiest of all evergreens, and the 
most durable, our own Canadian Cedar. 

Follow me as I work these fronds 
through the moss at an angle corre- 
sponding with the shape of the design 
and at the same time making each frond 
look as if it came from the centre of 
the moss. 

The flowers that I have stemmed 
ready for use in this demonstration 
are prepared in this manner: My 
longest stem flowers are stemmed with 
a wire six inches long, the next length 
in five inches, the next four inches 
and the shortest stems on tooth-picks. 
In other words, the best flowers are 
stemmed up the longest, the next grade 
shorter and the poorest are worked in 
underneath. 

Now I take my longest flowers, and 
arrange them at the same angle as the 
cedar fronds, filling in with the second 
size, then the third length and finishing 
up with the shortest flowers on tooth- 
picks, the object being to make it ap- 
pear as if the flowers were coming from 
a given point, and also conveying the 
impression that two garlands of flowers 
have been put together, coming from the 
said given point. All designs we make 
are all on the same principle, that is, 
every flower, but what is used in solid 
work, is made to appear as if it were 
coming from a certain invisible point. 

Last, but not least, be sure to spray 
your design before you send it out. 





The Angleworm as an Agriculturist 
By GerorcGE E. WENTWORTH 
(In The Country Gentleman) 


N 1777 Gilbert White, an Englishman, 

carried on his boyhood researches about 
the worm. He kept on until he was an 
old man. He says: 

“The most insignificant insects and 
reptiles are of much more consequence 
and have much more influence in the 
economy of Nature than the incurious 
are aware of. Earthworms, though in 
appearance a small and despicable link 
in the chain of Nature, yet if lost, would 
make a lamentable chasm. Worms seem 
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to be great promoters of vegetation, 
which would proceed but lamely with- 
out them, by their boring, perforating 
and loosening of the soil and rendering 
it pervious to rains and the fibers of 
plants.” 

Almost one hundred years later Charles 
Darwin dug up some data which he had 
been for years collecting during his 
famous trip round the world, to get to- 
gether material for his geology and nat- 
ural history of various countries. 

Darwin discovered, as did Gilbert 
White, that earthworms loosen the soil, 
making way for the plant roots and rain. 
He also discovered that they bruise the 
soil in their gizzards and reduce it to 
powdery form; that they are found 
everywhere except in very wet, very dry 
or very salt places. He ascertained that 
there were worms wherever there was 
good soil, and that there were from 
50,000 to 500,000 earthworms in every 
acre of good soil. He mapped out square 
yards of his garden and kept track of 
the habits of the worm. Would you be- 
lieve that the earthworms on an acre 
of land in Great Britain move from four- 
teen to eighteen tons of earth in a year 
through their bodies and bring it up 
and deposit it on the surface? That is 
the meaning of all those little hummocks 
that you see round the hole of the 
earthworm. 

It seems, too, that earthworms help in 
the disintegration of solid rock, for there 
is some little acid in them which, as 
they crawl along, rusts out the rock as 
water rusts iron. Earthworms prefer 
the slope of a hill, probably because they 
can so arrange their homes that water 
will not drown them out. They keep 
grinding up the soil on the slopes, and 
the rain carries their deposits from the 
hillsides, adding to the fertility below. 
Where there are no worms there is no 
fertility. 

The utility of the earthworm does not 
end here; for in its loosening of the soil 
it is of unquestionable value in the drain- 
age of land. The boring operations of 
the worms in good grasslands are always 
sufficient for the infiltration of the 
waters. 

The worm is a most active and potent 
auxiliary to ditch draining. The mining 
or dew worms love moist but not wet 
soils. In dry lands they bore down, 
too, but not into the water. After a 
soil which has been shallowly drained is 
deeply drained they multiply very rap- 
idly in the land. They prefer a deeply 
dried soil; that is, they follow from shal- 
low draining down to the bottom level 
of deep draining. In their main shafts, 
which are sufficiently widened out so 
that they will hold your little finger 
deep down in the ground, they. make 
their nests so they cannot be annoyed 
by inrushing rain. 

That worms are necessary to the fertil- 
ity of soil was noted by an English 
farmer, Mr. Henry Handley, as early 
as 1840. The sea Lroke over one of his 
fields in Lincolnshire and killed all the 
angleworms. Mr. Handley observed that 
the field remained sterile until it could 
again be inhabited by worms. 





Can any of my readers tell of other 
glass substitutes besides ‘“Vitrex,” 
mentioned by Mr. Sheward in his 
drawing in the March issue? Some 
material which will take the place of 
glass and which is not as fragile is 
desirable. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


The Stranger Flower 
BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Balboa Island, Calif.) 


UR island was decidedly unim- 

pressive,—a flat, sandy waste, 

relieved only by large areas of 
coarse weeds. The yellow beach Prim- 
rose did its best to redeem the ugli- 
ness of it all, but at first glance it 
would seem that the weeds were hav- 
ing it all their own way. A few 
coarse flowers flourished, and the tiny, 
creeping sand Verbena sweetened the 
air at sunset with its delicate per- 
fume, but aside from its dainty 
beauty, unobstrusively carpeting small 
areas of the ground, and the above 
mentioned beach Primrose, really 
_— flowers were very rare in- 
eed. 


The summer season had not yet 
opened, and it was lonely on the is- 
land. Trying to discover something, 
I searched almost every foot of the 
ground. One day I was rewarded by 
finding something entirely different ;— 
something with beautifully cut, sil- 
very green foliage and long, pointed, 
pink flower buds. Just one little frail 
plant on a small ridge where appar- 

















White Evening Primrose 


ently some soil from the mainland had 
been dumped. I made daily pilgrim- 
ages to the spot, watching for the 
opening of the buds. Happening to 
pass by at sunset, I found that one 
bud had opened into a lovely silken 
white flower, fully two inches across, 
with a wonderful tracery of yellow 
anthers in its center. I was en- 
chanted, the more so because I knew 
not what manner of angel flower had 
consented to take up its abode on our 
barren island. It was so dainty, so 
fragile and unlike any of the other 
beach flowers that I call it the Ghost 
Flower. 

I was anxious for the safety of my 
treasure, especially as men with teams 
were working near, making streets, 
and a new house was being built only 
a few steps away. But fortune fav- 
ored the little stranger, for the lady 
who came to take up her abode in 
the new house—even before it was 
finished, was as delighted as I, when 
I showed the flower to her. That day, 
we noted that the flowers that had 
opened the day before had now turned 
a delicate pink, and we noticed, too, 
that the newly opened flowers had a 
sweet perfume. This was another 


happy surprise, for few of our beach 
flowers were fragrant. 


"TEN we began to wonder about 
the name of our visitor, and on my 
first opportunity to get to a library, 
(we, of course, had none on our is- 
land), I sought a book on California 
flowers. By some odd chance I opened 
the book directly on the page where 
there was a picture of the White Eve- 
ning Primrose, and knew at once that 
this was the flower that had found its 
way to us. Its botanical name was 
Enothera Californica, and the follow- 
ing description of it was given: 
“Hoary pubescent, and more or less 
villious. Stems a foot or so high. Leaves 
oblanceolate, or lanceolate; sinuously 
toothed or irregularly primatized; two 
to four inches long. Flowers white, 
turning to rose color; two inches across. 
Ovary and calyx tube, over three inches 
long. Calyx lobes one inch long, sepa- 
rate at tips. Habitat, Central and 
Southern California, especially the San 
Bernardino region. Not plentiful.” 


The question was how did this one 
frail plant get to our island? No other 
specimen, I was sure, could be found 
within sixty miles, and I doubted if 
there was one within a hundred. How- 
ever, there it was, and in a book on 
California flowers by Mary Elizabeth 
Parsons I found this enchanting de- 
scription of the opening of this ex- 
quisite flower, which is true in every 
particular; though I leave out parts of 
it: 

“The flower opens late in the afternoon, 
has a silken texture, a delicate fragrance, 
and a chaste look, hard to describe. The 
calyx lobes had just commenced to part 
in the center,” says Miss Parsons, “show- 
ing the white, silken corolla tightly rolled 
within. It grew larger from moment to 
moment when suddenly the calyx lobes 
parted with a jerk, and the petals, free 
from bondage, quickly spread wider and 
wider, as though some spirit within were 
forcing its way out. 

“One after another the calyx lobes 
were turned downward with a quick, de- 
cisive movement. I could now look 
within and see a magical tangle of yel- 
low anthers, delicately draped with cob- 
webby ropes of pollen. The stamens take 
a downward curve toward the lower 
netals. The anthers have already opened 
their golden stores of pollen before the 


unfurling of the buds, so the somewhat. 


stickv ropes are all ready to adhere to 
the first moth who visits the flower in 
search of the delicate and abundant 
nectar stored in the denths of the long 
ealyx tube. The day following, the blos- 
soms begin to turn pink, and the calyx 
lobes have a flesh-like tint.” 


HE stranger flower proved to be 

most friendly and responded gen- 
erously to the care bestowed upon it. 
The lady in the new house took up the 
tiny seedlings that soon grouped about 
the narent plant and set them in her 
vard where there was soil mixed with 
the sand. The plants took to cultiva- 
tion most graciously, and she soon 
found they could also be provagated 
by cuttines. Neighbors came for slips 
and seedlings, so that now that one 
tinv stranger plant has increased to 
an innumerable company. Everybody 
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loves the beautiful things; for leaf 
bud, and lovely, silver-gray-green folj- 
age (only this triple hyphenated name 
fitly describes it) are alike exquisite: 
and the wide-opened flowers with the 
yellow anthers and delicate perfume 
never lose their charm. And they 


bloomed every month in the year last ) 


year. We had a very mild Winter, 
here on our island, and I can truth- 
fully say that there was never a day 
when at least two or three flowers 
did not open. They have spread far 
away from the first clump stuck on 
its little ridge of soil. On a cloudy 
morning, they often present a great 
mass of pure, white flowers; and if 
the sun does not come out, remain 
until noon or later; but on sunnv days 
they open as the sun begins to decline, 

What tiny bird, or vagrant puff of 
wind brought the wee seed to our 
island? 





The Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia) 


The flowering of the Laurels is the 
last of the great Arboretum flower shows 
of the year, and none of those which 
precede it are more beautiful, for the 
Mountain Laurel or the Calico Bush as 
it is often called, is in the judgment of 
many flower lovers the most beautiful 
of all North American shrubs or small 
trees. Many Rhododendrons have larger 
leaves and larger and more brilliantly 
colored flowers, but of all the broad- 
leaved evergreen plants which can be 
grown successfully in this climate the 
Laurel is the handsomest and most satis- 
factory. It is not perhaps strange that 
so little attention has been paid to it 
by American gardeners, for the Ameri- 


can gardeners, of the earlier generations - 


at least, derived their inspiration almost 
entirely from England, and usually de- 
svised American plants as too common 
for their attention. For some reason 
which is not easy to explain Kalmia 
latifolia has never been a popular plant 
in Kngland where it is still not often 
seen and where it certainly grows less 
freely than many species and hvbrids 
of the Rhododendron. For this reason 
perhaps, no distinct forms of the Laurel 
and no hybrids have been develoned bv 
cultivators and the few recognized vari- 
ations in the flowers and leaves have all 
been found on wild plants. Of these 
there are forms with pure white flowers 
(var. alba), and there is a form with 
deen vink, nearly red flowers and rather 
dark leaves (var. rubra). Between these 
extremes there are others with flowers 
of all shades of pink. and there is one 
with flowers consnicuously marked by 
a chocolate band (var. fuscata). There 
is a dwarf form (var. myrtifolian) with 
small leaves and small clusters of minute 
flowers; and there is one in which the 
corolla is deenly divided into narrow 
lobes (var. nolynetala). A form with 
broad, handsome. Rhododendron-like 
leaves (var. obtusata). rarely flowers, 
and another with a six-lobed corolla has 


recently been found growing on the Blu 


Ridge in North Carolina. The Laure 
eollection is easilv and quickly reached 
from the Waiter Street and South Street 
entrances of the Arboretum. 





Our Bird Department this month 
seems to he esnecially good. But then 
April is the hird month in many sec- 
tions of the United States. 
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GHE FLOWER GROWER 


Primulas Increase the Beauty 


includes 


-pring-flowering plants, both 

a i aa greenhouse and the 
hardy flower garden. The best known 
of these are the common English 
Primroses, P. Vulgaris, the Aricula, 
and the Polyanthus. There are a great 
number of other sorts, not so well 
known, but just as easy to grow. 


BY T. SHEWARD 


(Coyright 1922—all rights reserved.) 


growth, they make very nice house 
plants for spring flowering, and many 
can be wintered through successfully 
in cold frames, protected the same as 
Pansies. A very good strain for grow- 
ing as window plants in the colder 
parts of the country are the Ipswich 
hybrids. These are the result of cross- 
ing and inter-crossing many of the 
best hardy sorts, such as Beesiana, 
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of the Home 


sible. As soon as the seedlings are 
the size shown at Fig. 6 they are 
transplanted into boxes, one inch 
apart, as at Fig. 3. If they are for 
planting out in the garden, as bedding 
plants later on, the next transplant- 
ing after this will be into nursery 
rows, in a shady part of the garden 
as at Fig. 1. If, however, they are 
for pot culture, grow them on in pots 
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Some of the best of these are Primula 
Bulleyana, P. Beesiana, P. Cockburni- 
ana, P. Forbesii, P. Forrestii, P. Kew- 
ensis, P. Malacoides, P. Littoniana, P. 
Obconica, and P. Sikkimensis, all of 
which are easy to grow from seed. 
Although these are not all hardy in 
the northern states for out-door 
Bulleana, and Cockburniana. A good 
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strain of the common English Prim- 
rose is the Munstead strain, which for 
rich colours and large flowers is very 
hard to surpass. 


RIMULA seed is best started in 
Spring in boxes of rich soil, and 
should be started in a frame if pos- 
and in the Fall take them indoors 


for flowering at Christmas time. 

Good sorts can be divided up every 
year after flowering as shown at Fig. 
2. The best exhibition Ariculas make 
good window plants. They are in- 
creased by division and seeding. Cut- 
tings can be made as at Fig. 4, and 
set in pots of sandy soil to root as 
at Fig. 5. 





Annual Mesembryanthemums 


The Mesembryanthemum is a neglected 
genus so far as the annual species is con- 
cerned, but it is so beautiful a little plant 
i it is worth while taking some pains 

’ get it nicely established. M. tricolor 
is a valuable species for growing in hot, 
sunny situations in well-drained borders 
or rockeries. When the seeds are sown 
at the border’s edge those which become 
accidentally scattered on the gravel path 
will grow and flourish as abundantly as 
those which are in their lawfui position. 
This is sufficient to indicate what kind 





of soil they like. Low stone walls may 
also be greatly beautified by the gay 
rosy crimson blossoms of this interesting 
annual, while those who are looking for a 
nice dwarf, free-flowering plant for a 
sunny window-box might well try these. 

A light, sandy soil containing lime is 
best for these annuals. Seeds may be 
sown outdoors during May in the per- 
manent position or in boxes, and the 
seedlings transplanted. The planting of 
the seedlings is a delicate operation and 
must be done with care. Although the 
plants stand drought when established, 
freshly-planted seedlings will certainly 


die if not well supplied with water until 
they have got a firm hold of the soil. 
In spite of the extra care needed in sow- 
ing in boxes and transplanting, I al- 
ways prefer this plan to sowing outdoors. 
For some reason or other my outdoor- 
sown seeds generally fail. Of course, it 
depends entirely on the weather, but, as 
we cannot control this, we must influence 
the growth of the seedlings. As an al- 
ternative to transplanting from boxes, 
the seeds may be sown in their flowering 
position and covered with bell-glasses un- 
til they are well established. 

H. Greaves, (In Gardening Illustrated) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Growing Fibrous Begonias 


(From Flower Journal) 


HERE are many varieties and spe- 

cies of the Fibrous Begonias, and the 

growth and varieties vary so it is not 
always easy to distinguish and to get 
each one fixed in the mind and properly 
named. I have bought many kinds, only 
to find later that they were wrongly 
labeled. For years I had the Flamarion 
and called it Pres. Carnot. 

Bought an Otto Haecker recently only 
to find it was not an Otto H. at all. The 
Flamarion grows quite tall, is in fact one 
of the Cane species, has deep red pendulus 


K 


~~ 





clusters of flowers, the leaves pointed and 
of silky texture, is much like Corallina 
Lucerne at a glance, but as you get to 
know them better you can distinguish 
the difference, the Corallina having a 
thicker leaf and the flower clusters 
larger and it does not grow as tall as the 
Flamarion. The leaves as shown in cut 
are nearly full size. 

No..1, is Paul Bruant; the leaf of this 
is larger than the drawing and is a beau- 
tiful pointed leaf, smooth stems slightly 
hairy, medium green in color. 

No. 2, is Luxwrians, one of the small 
growing sorts, with a bronzy red leaf; its 
chief beauty lies in its foliage. The flow- 
ers are small, white, in clusters. 

No. 3, is Digswelliana; leaves are 


crimped like a holly leaf. A small sturdy 
grower and the flowers are bi-color red 
and white, very lovely and attractive. 
Many new seedlings are constantly 
being introduced, and many are an im- 
provement on the old sorts; the Howard 
and Smith has spotted foliage sir.ilar to 
Argentes-guttata, growth more upright 
like Canes, and the flowers a deeper pink, 
an improvement which makes it very de- 
sirable. Templanii is a sport from B. 


rhyllomaniaca, and originated by the 
firm of Temple & Co. 


Cuprea is a seed- 





Catalina is a seedling 
There are many of 


ling of Metallica. 

from Digswelliana. 
the older varieties that are now very 
scarce, and though superseded by new 
varieties, still hold their old charm and 


are very desirable. Gillsonii is one that 
is rather rare now; it has lovely pink 
flowers with a crested center that gives 
it the appearance of being double. Pal- 
mata and Diadema are much alike, 
though one who grows them marks the 
difference, Diadema being the taller. They 
have beautiful leaves irregularly lobed 
and cut and splotched with silver. 


CULTURAL HINTS 


To raise fine specimens use plenty of 
leaf mould. Any of the heating manures 
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are very injurious to them. As Begonias 
are surface feeders, it is best to put a 
rich leaf mould on the top of the soi] ‘y 
the pot and let the water wash the nutri. 
ment down into the soil. Bone mea] jg 
allowable, but do not stir the surface of 
the soil as it injures the surface roots 
As the specimens grow large they need 
more feed and can be repotted in fresh 
soil, carefully shaking off all the old dirt 
and trimming the plant back. It wij 
soon throw out new branches and give 
you a wealth of bloom as a reward. 

A good Begonia soil is composed of 
one-third of rich lonmy garden soil, one. 
third leaf mould and one-third sand. [If 
the garden soil his had a quantity of 
old rotted manure mixed with it and one 
is sure it will not heat then you can 
safely use it; but it is best if it could be 
subjected to heat to kill the worms and 
grubs that might infest the soil and per- 
haps do damage to the plant. 

White worms are apt to breed in goij 
in which there is much manure. _ Be. 
gonias like a cool soil, ar.d there is none 
better than cool leaf mould. There should 
be some charcoal put in the bottom of 
the pot and use also either broken crock- 
ery, pebbles or some coarse material to 
be sure of having good drainage; it keeps 
the soil sweet and prevents the rotting of 
the roots. 

A little lime water poured into the 
saucer under the pot occasionally is fine 
for the foliage. At the end of the bloom- 
ing season, if you trim your plants back 
they will send out new shoots and give 
better blooms, but it is well to rest them 
for a period. If you wish them for win- 
ter blooming, keep the flower luds off in 
Summer, then let it start in blooming; 
be careful in watering, not to keep them 
too wet. Il find some varieties seem to 
take more water than others, the thick 
heavy leaved ones like Viada are ever 
thirsty. The fine cut leaved ones, 
Mg Bethii and Weltoniensis take a lesser 
amount. Watch your plants and cater to 
their needs and you will be gratified with 
the results. ‘Lhey never do well in small 
pots, but a shallow box will grow the 
most lovely specimens. One can put sev- 
eral together in a box, choosing those 
that grow the same size. Keep the sur- 
tace mulched with leaf mould. 

“LITA” 





“ Thou Shalt Not Kill” 


Shame to the man who kills for sport, 
And takes what he cannot give; 

Who, gun in hand, would e’er disport, 
With only himself to live. 


Shame to the man who’s quite content 
With a bird or beast at bay; 

And who, it seems, is always bent 
On taking their life away. 


Shame to the man wko has no heart 
For the creatures that he meets; 
Who lets destruction play chief part 

In the things called hunting feats. 


Shame to the man who cannot go 
On a stroll through wood or plain, 
Except he wield a fatal blow, 
And boast of the creatures slain. 


Shame to the man who kills for sport, 
And takes what he cannot give; 

Whose very thoughts and acts import 
That only himself shall live. 


Stokes ANTHONY BENNETT, (In Our 
Dumb Animals) 
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fie FLeowER GROWER 


Beautifying a City Back Yard 


BY R. S. BARLOW, (Greater New York) 


to read articles on the kind of 

seeds and plants to purchase for 
the beautifying of the city back yard. 
Surely some of these articles are not 
meant for the ordinary old-fashioned 
=— York City, where there are 
board fences seven to eight feet high 
encasing plots of eighteen to twenty- 
five feet. Flagged walks run down 
the sides and across the ends of these 
yards, and block off anemic soil in 
beds, close up to the fences. The 
August mid-day sun pours down its 
heat and the yards become heated 
furnaces, that do not cool off until 
midnight. Little dew falls at that 
season of the year to help conditions, 
and high fences prevent a Circulation 
of air and plant life is stifled. Gen- 
erally the grass plot resembles the 
color of brown wrapping paper. “Well 
who cares? It is impossible to do 
anything in such a place” is the gen- 
eral opinion. 

Wrong you are, city dweller. A 
little delightful exercise after one’s 
day of humdrum business, and Nature 
will smile in the former deserted cat 
yard, and joy will be yours at very 
little expense. There are societies 
issuing bulletins for the beautifying 
of the city back yard and many of 
these show effective and artistic 
merit; but their plans are mostly too 
elaborate and cost too much for the 
man of moderate means. When I 
look over some of the gardens fixed up 
with. garden furniture, statuary, grot- 
tos and seats, it makes me feel en- 
vious; for money is required to do 
such work and furnishing. However, 
all this is not necessary, and for very 
little expense (if one gives fore- 
thought and likes to do things) a 
natural appearing yard can be laid 
out. This is far more effective, and 
one gets more pleasure in doing the 
planning and work than employing an 
artist to do it for him. 


'§ IS amusing to some city dwellers 


A FEW years of discouragement 
made me realize that it was not the 
fault of the yard or plants. I simply 
had not studied the situation and had 
not made the earth produce that 
which it should. A florist who has not 
had the experience of handling a back 
yard cannot lay out one successfully 
nor tell one just the plants required. 
If you give him his way he generally 
puts in tender plants, not hardened 
off and not suitable and their life is 
short because of the hot, dry air. But 
do not find fault with him when he 
recommends certain plants and they 
prove a failure; better give him a list 
that you think would make good. He 
may furnish ones suitable for a clear, 
open place, where fresh air and sun- 
shine abound, but conditions are very 
different in a stuffy back yard. 

Seeds planted in a box with a pane 
of glass over it will generally be suc- 
cessful, and a great deal of pleasure 


like we have in Brooklyn and 





will be derived from watching the tiny 
plants develop into flowering ones. 
After tiring of the straight inartistic 
flag walks, in a spirit of adventure 
I took up the walk on the left side, and 
also the one running across the back 
of the yard, filled in the places with 
dirt and seeded them with grass seed. 
There is a tree in the back of the 
yard, under which I planted shrubs. 
I find this a good spot to sink potted 
plants which my neighbors send in 
for safe keeping when they go away 
for the Summer. 

One side of the yard may be shady 
—that means few flowers but some- 
thing just as attractive—Ferns. These 
will be delightfully green from Spring 
to Autumn. Some Ferns in my yard 
were gathered over thirty years ago. 
Every time I visited the country in 
early Summer and saw Ferns in the 
woods or along the roadside, I dug 
up a root and transplanted it to the 
shady side of my yard, until I had a 
waving, refreshing spot. This same 
place is ideal throughout the Summer 
to keep Amaryllis bulbs in their pots, 
sunken in the soil up to rims. It is 
not necessary to give them any atten- 
tion until it is time to take them into 
the cellar in Fall. Begonias planted 
in front of the Ferns will grow well. 


NOTHIN G gives the small yard such 
a cluttered appearance or disfigures 
a grass plot more than to have it 
cut up into small flower beds. A grass 
sward, well kept, gives breadth and a 
cooling atmosphere as a whole. Yards 
started right in the Spring will need 
very little artificial watering, unless 
it is exceptionally dry. At times it 
is difficult to obtain good soil unless 
one is willing to pay a good sum for 
top soil, so an excellent way to get 
something that answers the purpose, 
is to lattice off a shady corner of the 
yard (making a triangular space), 
and put all leaves, grass clippings, 
etc., there during the Summer, thereby 
making a compost pile. It will not be 
objectionable if you lattice the corner 
off and grow vines over it. Shrubs may 
be used to advantage in front of the 
lattice. Such soil (or compost) is fine 
for potting plants, renewing soil in 
old pots and top soil for the garden. 

Some fine day, back up against the 
house, face the yard, meditate and 
give yourself a “talking to” about the 
things you are striving for; and as 
you plan and view the plotscape over, 
the plants will seem to bloom before 
your very eyes. You will see Sweet 
Alyssum or dwarf variegated Gera- 
niums in the border, Antirrhinums, 
Calendulas, Zinnias, etc., or plants 
that you think effective, blooming in 
the beds. For the shady beds,—Ferns, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, Trillium and shade- 
loving plants will grow in profusion. 
Then as you plan, other ideas will 
come for the further beautifying of 
the yard. 


Some of the garden furniture used 
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in the city back yards is as much out 
of place as what one sees in an over- 
furnished room. So beware of clut- 
tering up or over crowding a small 
yard. A seat placed under a tree or 
in the background where the ground 
is bare and the grass will not grow, is 
often effective. If one is somewhat 
handy with tools the little furniture 
that is needed can easily be made at 
small cost. 


"Te back fence of my yard is the 
brick wall of a one story garage. 
To break the wide stretch, I wanted 
something tall to grow plants in. My 
eye caught a set of old discarded (two 
in one) cement washtubs with parti- 
tion, standing outside a plumber’s 
shop. It answered the purpose and 
was placed midway against the wall 
and planted with Privet in the back 
and flowering plants and vines in cen- 
ter and front. This gave the appear- 
ance of a large, high box of green. 
A lattice painted green was placed 
in front to partly hide the tubs and 
the vines did the rest. 

About eighteen inches in front of 
the latticed tubs I made a pool, much 
against the advice of friends, who 
said it would be a breeding place for 
mosquitoes and & spot where cats 
would go fishing at night. First I 
dug an oval hole about four feet long, 
three feet wide and two feet deep. 
It was then that the old path flagging 
came into use. Two large flags were 
embedded solidly in the bottom of the 
hole. Those two feet in length were 
used for the sides and ends by placing 
them lengthwise and a bit slanting, 
the ends resting on the ones embedded 
in the bottom; this made a V-shaped 
opening between each flag at the top. 
When all were in position I mixed up 
cement and sand and cemented all 
open places, using fine stones and 
cement to fill up the V-shaped open- 
ings. The garden hose was used to 
fill the pool and when it was water 
tight, a box about one foot deep, filled 
with good, rich earth and water 
plants, was sunken in the pool. 

The result was an ideal home for 
goldfish, a few pollywogs and snails, 
also for a large land turtle (who 
seemed to enjoy the water as well as 
the land) and was picked up as it 
was crossing the road on my return 
trip in a machine from Niagara Falls. 
Good sized stones were placed on the 
outer edge of the pool and Ivy planted 
between. Two Caladiums were used 
at sides to give a tropical effect. Step- 
ping stones of broken flags were used 
outside of the border of Ivy. The pool 
and surroundings were a great success. 
Though it entailed some little work, 
much pleasure was derived and proved 
to be the most attractive spot in the 
garden. 





There are many city back yards 
which could be improved and beau- 
tified as Mr. Barlow tells about im- 
proving his own premises in the above 
article. It is our hope that Mr. Bar- 
low will tell us some further details in 
later issues. 














Pentstemon 


BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


HE name, Pentstemon, comes 

from the two Greek words signi- 

fying five and stamen, and was 

bestowed upon this interesting 
genus of plants because the flowers 
have five stamens, though the fifth 
stamen is sterile and usually hairy. 
This hairiness of the fifth stamen has 
given rise to the common appellation 
of Beard Tongue by which these 
plants are known. This genus belongs 
to the Figwort, or Scrophulariaceae 
family, a family that includes many 
beautiful and interesting plants of our 
gardens, such as Digitalis, Antirrhi- 
num, Collinsea, Mimulus, Calceolaria, 
and many others. On account of the 
knotty tubers of some members of the 
Figwort Family, they were supposed, 
according to the doctrine of signa- 
tures, to be an unfailing remedy for 
scrofulous glands. 

This genus comprises about seventy 
species, all of which are either natives 
of North America or Mexico. Some 
thirty-five or more species have al- 
ready been brought under cultivation, 
but there are still other equally de- 
sirable species that are comparatively 
unknown in our gardens. As a rule 
these plants are eighteen inches to 
three feet tall, bearing exceedingly 
showy tubular flowers varying in color 
from white through shades of red to 
royal purple, and a collection of these 
interesting plants will continue to 
bloom from June to November. A 
few species have been taken in hand 
by the hybridizer with the conse- 
quence that through hybridization 
and continued selection many beauti- 
ful varieties have been developed, 
which are an improvement, both in 
size and color, to the species, render- 
ing them exceedingly attractive for 
bedding purposes in the garden. To 
the intrepid naturalist and traveler, 
Baron Von Humboldt, we owe the dis- 
covery of Pentstemon hartwegii upon 
the mountains of Toluca, Mexico, at 
an altitude of 11,000 feet. This has 
been crossed with other species, and 
now we have plants that have become 
greatly modified in form, and of great 
beauty, branching freely, and show- 
ing purple stems which often reach 
the height of three feet. These are 
clothed with long, narrow, shining, 
bright green leaves and drooping 
tubular flowers whose prevailing color 
is red. Pentstemon gentianoides is 
another Mexican species which also 
grows to the height of three feet, dis- 
playing many spikes of violet flowers 
in July, and is split into many beau- 
tiful varieties, the prevailing colors 
being violet and blue. 


Cee alone, harbors within 
its borders upwards of twenty 
species of Pentstemons, some of which 
have already been brought under cul- 
tivation, and some that are as yet 





comparatively unknown. All these 
are perennials, and a few aspire to the 
dignity of shrubs. Among these are 
found some that display blossoms of 
a blue as irradiate as that found in 
some species of Delphiniums. Some 
have long tubular flowers, and one, 
Pentstemon cordifolius, a species of 





Shrubby Pentstemon 
(Pentstemon antirrhinoides) 


a semi-climbing habit, bears brilliant 
scarlet flowers that are not unlike 
those of the Honeysuckle of our gar- 
dens. On account of this similarity 
to the Honeysuckle, it has been given 
the common name of Scarlet Honey- 
suckle. These long tubular scarlet 
flowers are very attractive to the 
Humming Birds, who visit them in 
preference to any other, and are ferti- 


- lized entirely by them, or, possibly, 


in some cases, by large moths whose 
tongues are sufficiently long to reach 
the honey glands. 


Pentstemon Murrayanus is a native — 


of Texas, and bears many distinct 
scarlet flowers that are an inch and a 
half long, and are borne upon long, 
slender stems. This is usually grown 
as a tender biennial, but in its native 
state it is a perennial plant. A French 
plant breeder has by hybridization and 
continued selection greatly improved 
this species, and the seeds are now of- 
fered under the name of P. Murray- 
anus grandiflorus. This race of Pent- 
stemons bears flowers that are larger 
than the species, and of a variety of 
exceedingly rich colors, the plants 
continuing in bloom for a long time. 

All varieties of Pentstemons are 
much used in Great Britain and in 
Europe for planting in large beds and 
borders, and are very satisfactory for 
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that purpose. In the Glasnevin Bo- 
tanical Gardens, near Dublin, Ireland, 
are planted many specimens of Pent- 
stemon cordifolius, commonly called 
Scarlet Honeysuckle, and a native of 
California, bearing exceedingly showy 
flowers in great profusion. This spe- 
cies is of a semi-climbing habit, and 
in its native habitat climbs naturally 

over other shrubs. Pentstemon Bax 
batus is a lovely hardy perennial 
which, once becoming established in 
the garden, proves very tenacious, and 
consequently deserves a place in the 
perennial border. This is a native of 
the Rocky Mountain Region, and 
grows to the height of about two 
feet, branching freely, and bears clus- 
ters of drooping scarlet flowers that 
are very attractive. 


= foregoing species are those 
that are more widely cultivated 
and consequently have become better 
known, but there are many others 
that deserve a place in the garden 
and it is a pleasure to know that they 
are beginning to be appreciated as 
they should. Of these I think the 
most beautiful is Pentstemon specta- 
bilis, a native of Southern California. 
This is a tall plant often growing to 
the height of seven feet, throwing out 
many branches that bear immense 
spikes of blue flowers that often have 
a pinkish throat. They, however, 
vary exceedingly in the form of foli- 
age, and in the color of its flowers, and 
very often the blossoms are rose- 
purple with lighter throats. The 
leaves of this species are quite large, 
and are often without petioles, in 





Violet Beard Tongue 
(Pentstemon heterophyllus) 


which case they are united, forming 
what is called a perfoliate leaf. 

The Yellow Pentstemon, P. antirrhi- 
noides, (see illustration), is also a 
native of Southern California. This 
is a rather pretty shrub with pale 
woody branches and purple twigs, and 
narrow, light-green leaves which drop 
off in the Fall, giving the plant a de- 
nuded appearance, but after the first 
rains it is again clothed in bright 
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green foliage. The bright yellow blos- 
soms have a peculiar appearance on 
account of their arched upper lip and 
recurved lower ones. The unopened 
buds are of a darker yellow, and are 
usually streaked with red. 

Pentstemon Newberryi is commonly 
called the Pride of The Mountains. 
This is a very interesting species, 
bearing rose-pink blossoms, and is 
found growing in the high Sierras of 
Central California. This is one of 
the most adorable flowers to be found 
along the mountain paths when out 
tramping, where it grows in some 
cleft of the hard granite tantalizingly 
out of reach, or perhaps overhanging 
some mountain stream, where it makes 
a bright spot with its gorgeous pink 
blossoms. Growing as it does on the 
hard granite one naturally wonders 
where it obtains sufficient nutrition 
to mature its wonderful masses of 
flowers, a delight to those who climb 
to these high altitudes, and a pleasant 
reminiscence of days spent in commun- 
ion with Mother Nature. It may 
readily be identifiel by its white 
wooly anthers which nearly fill the 
throat, giving it a peculiar choked 
appearance. 

The Violet Beard Tongue, P. heter- 
ophyllus, (see illustration) is a many- 
stemmed perennial with a woody base 
and spikes of flowers that are of a 
violet or rose-purple color. In its 
native habitat it is found growing on 
dry hillsides, where the individual 
plants spread over two or three feet 
of space, sending up innumerable 
flower-covered branches. A charac- 
teristic feature of this species, are the 
greenish yellow unopened buds which 
contrast so well with the expanded 
blossoms and rather pale foliage. This 
is found in California from the cen- 
tral part southward. This is a very 
attractive plant when in bloom. The 
prevailing color of the flowers is rose- 
purple with lighter tubes, but it is 
exceedingly variable, and the _ blos- 
soms may be any shade from rose- 
purple to bright blue. 

All Pentstemons are of easy culture 
and when once introduced into the 
garden in a perennial collection they 
almost ‘ake care of themselves. The 
seeds of P. hartwegi and P. gentia- 
noides are usually sown in early 
Spring in a hotbed or window box, 
and when the plants are large enough 
they are pricked out into a shallow 
tray or Fern dish, setting them out a 
foot each way as soon as danger from 
frost is past. These should be treated 
as annuals as the plants bloom the 
first season. The hybrid varieties can 
be started in Midsummer and will 
bloom abundantly the next season. 





In the July issue The Glad Philoso- 
pher had something to say about 
angleworms and the article on an- 
other page on this subject will be help- 
ful along this line of study. Our 
most humble and insignificant friends 
in nature are worthy of our earnest 
thought and study. 
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‘Photographing Flowers 


By L. R. KESSING, (Calif.) 


tail is essential, therefore close 
focus work is necessary. This ex- 
cludes from use the Brownie and other 
box cameras of fixed focus. An old 
style plate or view camera with fairly 
long bellows and focusing ground 
glass is necessary for the best results, 
as most of the objects will be within 
from three to four feet of the lens. 
Snapshots are out of the question 
for two reasons; lack of detail and 
lack of color values. On account of 


[' PHOTOGRAPHING flowers de- 











the length of exposure required best 
results are given indoors as any mo- 
tion of the air in outside work will 
ruin the negative. 

Out of a dozen negatives of Irises 
I did not lose one. The work was done 
inside the house on a five foot table 
about seven feet away from a window 
about 5’ x 6’, facing the south, and a 
2’-6” x 6’-6” window, facing east. 
Some flowers such as Dahlias should 
not be photographed until about an 
hour after picking, as they droop no- 
ticeably during exposure if taken im- 
mediately after picking. 
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A dark brown poster board was 
used as a background. It should be 
about 3’ x 4’ in size and of a dull 
finish. It can be fastened to a wooden 
box with thumb tacks. Place the box 
and background on the extreme end 
of the table with a vase of flowers just 





in front of it. Place the camera on 
the opposite end of the table with ray 
filter over the lens and focus on flow- 
ers with lens wide open. It may be 
necessary at times to stand the camera 
on a small box to have it at the proper 
height. The table should be at a 
slight angle from parallel to the win- 
dow in order to kill reflections from 
the background into the lens. The 
camera of course should be nearer 
to the window than the background. 
Plain plates should not be used as 
they do not give color values. I used 
Polychrome plates and a three times 
ray filter. I always take the time of 
exposure with a Wynne meter in in- 
door work as it saves many plates. 
In close work it is necessary to double 
the time given by the meter and on 
red or yellow flowers I give fifty per 
cent of double exposure in addition. 
Of the lighter varieties of Irises I 
used a U. 8S. 32 or F22 stop and 30 
seconds exposure and on the red and 
yellow Irises I used 45 seconds and 














the same stop. I am enclosing two 
samples. Time of day was from 
10 A. M. to 12 M. 





Manures and Manuring 


The article under the above title in 
our Rose department this month is 
probably one of the best discussions 
of the subject, in comparatively small 
space, that has appeared in print of 
recent years. While presented as a 
discussion of the manuring of Roses, 
yet the principles therein discussed 
will apply as well to other plants, and 
this article is, therefore, commended 
for the attention of anyone interested 
in the general subject of fertility. 
Most failures in growing of flowers 
as well as other vegetable growth are 
from lack of understanding of princi- 
ples underlying manures and manur- 
ing, and where ill success has been ex- 
perienced this element should be given 
first attention. 
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Toys You Can Make at Home--A Shooting Gallery 


OYS, here is an easily made 
toy that will give you lots of 
fun on wet days, or during the 

long winter evenings. 
To make the pistol you require two 
pieces of wood, one ten inches long, by 
one inch wide, by half inch thick, 


BY T. SHEWARD 


A. The two pieces fastened together, 
and the piece of wood in place, is 
shown at E. Next get some rubber 
bands, and fasten together, G, then 
fix to end of the pistol, A, which is 
now finished. 

To load the pistol, you pull the rub- 


of cardboard, and a compass, and 
should set it inside a box, as at J, 
so that you can easily recover your 
pellets; also it will prevent them going 
too far. 

You can make a moving target by 
fastening a piece of wire across the 
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with a groove cut into it, and another 
piece, three inches long, for the handle. 
In the first piece you cut a slot in 
one end, half inch deep, and half inch 
wide, then fit a piece of wood into it 
as at F, by making a hole for a small 
nail to pass through as shown. Now 
fasten the two pieces together as at 


ber bands over the trigger, which you 
hold as at H, and place a stick, 
notched at one end, B, into the groove. 
When you release the trigger the rub- 
ber strikes the stick, which will go 
quite a long distance. I, shows the 
trigger released. 

You can make a target with a piece 


box, and fastening little blocks of 
wood onto this with wire, D, and K, 
then paste a strip of cardboard onto 
the wood, and paint, or paste a figure 
on it. The wood will cause the target 
to turn over every time you hit it. 

Mechanical skill may be developed 
by doing this work at home. 





The Opossum 


In the long ago books on ornithology 
and zoology were called “Natural 
History,” and in one of the popular 
books of this kind was a picture of an 
Opossum carrying its young on its 
back, with the little Opossums curling 
their tails around the tail of the old 
one. Several supposedly great aun- 
thorities on marsupials called this pic- 
ture in question and rather ridiculed 
the idea. They had studied the Opos- 
sum and their Opossum never did such 
a thing. I was a boy and none of 
mine had ever performed for me thus 
and I had quite an acquaintance with 
them. 

But behold, one morning after the 
sun was up an old mother Opossum 





came traveling up the meadow not one 
hundred yards from the house with 
six baby ’Possums on her back just as 
the old book had shown in the pic- 
ture. I followed this Opossum nearly 
half a mile until she reached what was 
apparently her new den. Here she un- 
loaded the babies and nosed them in, 
and she followed. Under ordinary 
conditions I would have killed the 
whole family as they are persona non 
grata with us poultry folks; but in this 
case I forbore as I was very anxious 
to see what all would happen. If I 
went in front of the mother she would 
open her mouth wide, and look fierce 


and make a circuit around me and 


proceed on her way. A pretty good 
poke with the cane did not dislodge 


them, as they were fixed top and 
bottom. 

Now then, I have lived in the ’Pos- 
sum country for a half a century more 
but never have I seen any Opossum 
do the trick since, and I have seen a 
great many of them day and night. 


L. W. LIGHTY 





“Playing ’Possum,” (feigning 
death), is the trait of the Opossum 
best known to people through this well 
known saying. The Opossum has lit- 
tle or no means of defense, hence it 
resorts to feigning death to protect it 
against further attack. Nature teaches 
her children in devious ways, but 
teaches well. 
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Useful Hints for April 


Y! ISN’T this a hard month to 

contain oneself? The gardener 
in April is as anxious as the small fry 
before Christmas. Sometimes April 
is such a warm, dry month that the 
temptation to begin gardening is very 
great. Like all temptations this one 
must be resisted or ill results are sure 
to follow. 


Much transplanting may be possible 
during April but in the hardy borders 
it may be fraught with danger unless 
the exact location of each plant is 
known. Some perennials appear so 
late in the Spring that early digging 
is liable to mean destruction for them. 

Japanese Anemones, Platycodons 
and a few others wait until they have 
been mourned for lost, then if hap- 
pily they have been let alone, they 
come sauntering up as if they would 
say, “What’s all the hurry for?” 


Sowing in hotbeds the early part 
of the month and in cold frames by 
the middle is usually safe and a great 
help to early results. 


Green paint should be freely ap- 
plied to all stakes and other supports 
that must be used, but should be as 
inconspicuous as possible. This is a 
good time to occupy oneself with the 
paint brush. 


Before the first of May Roses should 
be sprayed to ward off aphis. Fruit 
trees must also be sprayed during 
April. In fact the auto sprayer can 
be kept quite busy before sowing time 
comes. 


April is the uncovering month. The 
soil mounded up around the tender 
Roses should be removed and the Roses 


trimmed back to about four outside 
buds. 


Do not trim spring flowering shrubs. 





Editorial Notes 


S THE Dahlia is one of the most, 

if not the most, tantalizing flower 
to deal with in Utica and the near-by 
country we are glad to be able to 
publish this month an article from one 
who is an authority on Dahlia culture. 
The soil in most sections of Utica 


and its suburbs is clay which needs a 
great deal of loosening up with sand 
or fine ashes. 

Mr. Walker’s article was read at a 
recent meeting of the Garden Club and 
each member confessed, “I didn’t 
know Dahlias needed all of that care, 
I just dug the ground up well in the 
beginning, put in the tubers and let 
them alone.” We are going to try 
again, following directions closely. 
Perhaps we will have some blossoms 
on our beautiful bushy plants. 

In the towns north of us, some not 
over eighteen or twenty miles away, 
the soil is sandy and there one sees 
Dahlias blooming profusely. Ask a 
grower what she does to make them 
blossom so well, and the invariable 
answer is: “Nothing, I just put them 
in the ground.” 


In order to accommodate a few ac- 
tive members of the Utica Garden 
Club it has been decided to change 
around the two meetings each month; 
the evening meeting to come on the 
third Monday at 7:40 and the after- 
noon one on the first Monday at 3 
o’clock. 


What are you trying new this sea- 
son? So few people seem to grow 
Montbretias why not try some? They 
are very dainty and pretty, but must 
be set out in clumps to make any kind 
of a showing. 





Looking Toward the Exhibitions 
By ADELLA PRESCOTT 


OSSIBLY at no time is the admoni- 

tion to “Git a plenty while yer 
gittin” more apropos than when look- 
ing forward to the exhibitions where 
you hope to win one or many prizes. 
Flowers have such a disconcerting way 
of blooming a week too early or a day 
too late for exhibition on a given date, 
that the grower of only a few plants 
has but a dubious chance, and gen- 
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erous provision must therefore be 
be made to insure success. 

An enthusiastic but inexperienced 
amateur decided to grow Gladioli for 
an August flower show. Class, “6 
varieties, 6 vases, 3 stems to a 
vase” sounded easy, so he purchased 
three bulbs each of six varieties and 
was both surprised and chagrined to 
have only two or three in bloom at 
the given date! I don’t know how 
large an order would have been neces- 
sary to insure the wished for result, 
but I do know it is advisable to make 
early and ample preparation if one 
really desires to make a creditable ex- 
hibit. 

There are many things to be con- 
sidered in growing plants of any kind 
for competitive exhibition. The best 
varieties for the purpose and location 
must be considered, for it is useless 
to try to grow specimen plants in ill 
suited conditions or to bring out of 
date varieties into competition with 
those newer and finer. 

After the selection is made, every 
detail of cultivation must be patiently 
looked after. The plants must be fed, 
watered and sprayed with meticulous 
care, for one day’s neglect may blight 
both the buds and the hopes of the 
would-be exhibitor. 

The plants must be early and care- 
fully disbudded, that their whole 
strength may be given to a few 
blooms, and when the eventful date 
is at hand the flowers must be cut at 
just the right stage of development; 
carefully hardened in ice box or cellar; 
and cleverly packed and conveyed as 
quickly as possible to the place of ex- 
hibition; where they will be entered in 
specified classes. 

The above are merely hints of the 
preparation necessary for exhibiting 
at flower shows. I am not sufficiently 
expert to give detailed directions, but 
these can be learned by inquiry and 
study, and are most essential to suc- 


cess. 
° 





Just for Diversion 


Answers to Plant Conundrums 
given in March issue. 

1. Bulb. 

2. Fireweed. 

8. Currant. 

4. Johnny-jump-up. 

5. Jonquil (John Quill). 
6. Cro-cus. 

7. In Prim-rose. 

8. Iris. 

9. In Purs-lane. 

10. Creeping Charlie (Moneywort). 

11. Old man. 

12. Honesty. 

13. Snowball and Ice plant. (Several 
other plants might be equally 
appropriate.) 

14. Canary Bird Vine and Parrot 
Tulips. (Tiger Lily.) 

15. Sage. 

16. Smartweed. 

17. Joe-pie-weed. 

18. Pieplant or Rhubarb. 


- eporches. 
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Summer Flowering Bulbs and Tubers 
BY BESSIE L. HATFIELD 


E FIND quite a list of sum- 

mer flowering bulbs and tubers, 

some of which most of us 
know very little about, and most of 
them are really very beautiful and 
deserve to be better known. 


Two of the more familiar ones are, 
Caladium Esculentum, commonly 
called Elephant’s Ear from the shape 
of the leaves, and Cannas. The 
former is one of the most effective 
plants for bedding on the lawn, pro- 
ducing a rich tropical effect the en- 
tire Summer and Autumn. To ob- 
tain the best results with Caladiums, 
the bulbs should be set out where 
they will obtain plenty of water and 
rich compost. When full grown the 
plants stand from six to ten feet high 
with huge light green or mottled 
leaves which measure three or four 
feet in length and over two feet 
across. 

The bulbs may be placed in the 
beds as soon as the weather has be- 
come warm, (about the middle of 
May) or they can be started indoors 
after the middle of March. In the 
Autumn, as soon as the leaves have 
been touched by the frost, the bulbs 
should be lifted, the old stems cut 
off, thoroughly dried, and put away 
for the Winter in any place where the 
temperature does not fall below 50 
degrees. 


Cannas grow rapidly and bloom 
throughout a long season, requiring 
merely ordinary care. They always 
respond to plenty of water, so soak 
the ground good. 

Cannas look well planted in any 
formal shape, in rows or in front of 
They need a_ generous 
amount of fertilizer, and in dry 
weather plenty of water. 

After the tops have been killed by 
frost dig the roots and store them in 
sand in a dry cellar. Start in boxes 
about the middle of April. The beau- 
tiful blooms and tropical foliage will 
well repay all care and trouble. 

en staying in one of our west- 
ern cities, I visited the parks. Caladi- 
ums and Cannas were freely planted 
in masses and the rich tropical effect 
was very beautiful. 


N ATTRACTIVE late flowering 
bulb that ought to be seen in gar- 
dens oftener than it is, is the Autumn 
Crocus or Meadow Saffron (Colchi- 


cum.) 

This little fall flower likes a rich 
soil and a sunny position. Plant the 
bulbs three inches deep, and from 
six to nine inches apart. They are 
very effective if planted in masses 
or clumps in the mixed border where 
the flowers can have the relief of the 
surrounding foliage. The leaves 
come in the Spring and remain until 
Midsummer. The flowers do not ap- 
pear until late September or October. 


I have the pink and white varieties 
in my garden. A few of these bulbs 
placed in a bowl or saucer, in a sunny 
window early in September, (with or 
without water) will bloom and be a 
joy. 

Last Summer I saw a wonderful 
border of Autumn Crocus and the 
Helleborus (Christmas Rose) which 
is also a beautiful hardy plant that 
blooms when other flowers are gone. 
The Helleborus will succeed in any 
ordinary garden soil but a rich heavy 
loam suits it best. It should have 
plenty of water. I picked a Christmas 
Rose in January from a plant I set 
out in October. Spring is the best 
time for moving it. 


The Autumn Daffodil (Sternbergia) 
is another pretty dwarf, hardy bulb 
that deserves to be better known. 
The flowers are like a glorified yellow 
Crocus. Like the Autumn Crocus, the 
leaves come in the Spring and the 
blossoms in the Fall. To do well it 
should have a rather dry, sunny posi- 
tion and well drained soil with some 
lime incorporated. Plant as early as 
possible two inches deep and three or 
four inches apart. To look best set 
in clumps of a dozen or more. 


ILLA or Mexican Star of Bethle- 

hem, is a good summer flowering 

bulb for the garden. The pure white 

waxy flowers are usually born in pairs 

and are nearly two and a half inches 

in diameter. They will keep for days 
when cut. 

The bulbs should be planted as soon 
as the weather is warm. Set them in 
clusters of half a dozen or more in a 
sunny position and where the soil is 
light. A couple of inches deep and 
three or four apart is about right. 


The tall spikes of Spire Lily or 
White Cape Hyacinth (Hyacinthus or 
Galtonia) surmounted by from twenty 
to thirty pure white drooping bells 
are attractive set with high colored 
flowers. They combine well with red 
Gladioli. In this section the bulbs 
should be taken up in the Fall. When 
setting out put them from twelve to 
eighteen inches apart and about six 
inches deep. 


Another bulb that looks well grow- 
ing near Gladioli is the Tiger Lily 
(Tigridias). They grow about 
eighteen inches high and bloom freely 
all Summer. 


The variety De lavayi of Hardy 
Gloxinia (Incarvillea) is one of the 
choicest tuberous-rooted plants intro- 
duced of recent years. Its large flow- 
ers are of a deep carmine-rose with a 
yellow throat, which last for a long 
time and are produced in clusters on 
stems from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches high. The leaves are also quite 
ornamental. 
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The Hardy Gloxinia should be 
planted in late Autumn or early 
Spring. Put in rich soil, in a sheltered 
well drained border. If the position 
is necessarily exposed scatter a shovel. 
ful of ashes over the crown. 

Why not try a few? 


ANOTHER blossom that would add 

beauty to your gardens if bulbs are 
planted in large enough clumps is the 
dainty Montbretia. This plant some. 


. what resembles a small Gladiolus ang 


its growth and habits are similar 
The colors are brilliant, mostly in rich 
shades of yellow, orange and req 
They are splendid for cutting. : 

Plant in a sunny position during 
April and May (May for this gee. 
tion). They should be about two 
inches deep and three or four inches 
apart. Farther south they are hardy 
if protected but need resetting every 
two or three years. Utica’s Winters 
are usually too severe for them and 
the only safe way is to take them up 
when you do the Glads. 


Gladioli as choice summer flowering 
bulbs, or rather corms, hardly need 
further mentioning in THE FLowsr 
GROWER. Plant lots of them for Au- 
gust bloom. 


Several varieties of Lilies are found 
among the summer-flowering bulbs. 
“The bulbmen” say they are easy of 
culture and give the best results with 
the least care. Experience does not 
always corroborate this testimony. 

Most Lilies do best planted among 
shrubs or in the hardy borders where 
the roots are protected from the hot 
sun while the blossoms on their long 
stems rise above the shade. Lilies 
vie with Roses for first place among 
flowers. The choicest ones hardly 
seem as substantial as even the finest 
Roses and though greatly admired, it 
is doubtful if Lilies will ever be uni- 
versally loved as Roses are. 


| ene late summer and fall blooming 
no tuber equals the Dahlia. They 
are such showy flowers in such a vari- 
ety of colors and styles that they 
should be able to suit all tastes. Dah- 
lias do well in my garden although 
most people in this immediate section 
complain that they cannot make Daa- 
lias bloom. They love an open sunny 
location but succeed fairly well in 
partial shade. 

Prepare the soil thoroughly by 
digging twelve to eighteen inches deep 
in the Fall and again in the Spring. 
In the fall digging, work in some well 
rotted manure or other fertilizer, but 
do not overdo this. 

Dig the holes two feet apart and 
about six inches deep. Drive a stout 
green stake in each hole, lay the tube 
down flat with the eye toward th 
stake and cover with two or three 
inches of fine soil, leaving the hole to 
be filled in after the plant comes up. 

Tubers may be planted any time 
between the middle of April and the 
middle of June. Uticans had better 
hold off until after May 15th. When 
the plants have made their third set of 
leaves, cut out the top to make them 
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pranch. If large bloom is wanted, 
disbud. Keep the ground moist by 
watering once or twice a week. If 
red spider appears, spray with a 
nicotine solution. 

Dahlias will continue to bloom until 
the frost kills the tops. Then the 


tubers must be dug up and stored in 
a dry cellar, until time to divide them 
in the Spring. Be careful to see that 
each tuber has an eye. This is the 
way I care for my Dahlias and always 
have plenty of bloom. 





Dahlia Culture 


BY GEORGE H. WALKER 


AHLIAS do best in a light, po- 
D rous soil, with drainage. Wet 

feet are as fatal to them as to 
Roses. While they will do fairly well 
in twenty-five per cent shade, an open 
location in full sunshine, is much to 
be preferred. Do not have the soil 
too rich; for too much fertilizer, too 
much water, or too much shade, will 
cause the plants to grow tall and 
rank, but almost barren of blooms. 

Heavy clay soils should be made 
light and friable by adding ashes or 
sand, forty per cent being none too 
much. Cultivation is everything with 
Dahlias. Never allow the top of the 
ground to become hard and baked. 
Keep it finely pulverized with hoe or 
rake, particularly so during dry 
weather. 

If your Dahlias do not do well every 
year the weather may be to blame. 
Do not blame the grower from whom 
you bought your tubers. Your soil, 
your failure to cultivate often enough, 
plus your weather, may account for 
ill success. 

Do not plant too early, the tubers 
may rot during a cold wet spell. Plant 
six to seven inches deep, laying tubers 
flat, sprout side uppermost; cover two 
inches, and fill in the rest of the soil 
as the plant grows. This may keep 
the tubers from rotting. 

Do not plant when the soil is sticky- 
wet after rains. Do not let fresh 
fertilizer touch the tuber. Use a cup- 
ful of bone meal to a plant, and if 
you add any barnyard manure to very 
unfertile soil, be sure the manure is 
old, well rotted, and mixed thoroughly 
in the soil. A small tuber is as good, 
often better, than a larger one. 

Dahlias may be planted from the 
first of May to the first of June. June 
first is about right. The Dahlia is an 
autumn flower and blooms best when 
the heat of August has passed away. 


I HAVE far better success from plow- 
ing manure into the ground in the 
Fall where it can decay all Winter, 
and at planting time using only bone 
meal. In a very sterile soil, besides 
this, a handful of commercial potato 


@ fertilizer could be added at planting 


time. Wood ashes scratched in the 
top soil (not over two inches, lest 
the roots be injured) when the buds 
form, will increase brilliancy of color 
of blooms and improve the tubers, for 
all root crops require potash. 

Flower buds usually appear in 
threes. Pinch off two, leaving the 


largest one, and obtain much finer 
bloom. 

Scrape away enough earth to make 
a basin-shaped hollow two feet in 
diameter about each plant, sprinkle 
a generous handful of sheep or poul- 
try manure; slowly pour in three 
buckets of water; fill the hollow with 
earth after the water disappears. 
Repeat this every ten days and your 
blooms will be large and fine. 

After the frost kills the plants dig 
carefully lest the necks of the tubers 
be broken; dry half a day in the sun 
and air, and pack closely, stems down- 
ward, in paper lined barrels, and 
boxes, covering the top carefully with 
paper and then with old rugs, or 
bags. 

The clumps of tubers must not dry 
out during the Winter, or the buds 
will be injured, very probably killed. 
Look them over now and then, cover- 
ing them more carefully, if need be, 
and scrape off all mold, or rot that 
may develop. 





Seedsman Tells His Ford Troubles 


D. LONG, the Boulder, Colo., seeds- 

* man, writes that he “doesn’t know of 
a single magazine that would fill the bill 
so well for the whole family as the 
Pathfinder.” But what we meant to 
tell was that Mr. Long gets out a seed 
catalogue which, as he says, is “differ- 
ent.” Instead of merely telling about 
seeds he also tells stories and makes his 
catalogue like a good letter from an old 
friend. He writes: 

“I am sure I speak for the masses 
when I commend the Pathfinder for its 
noble fight for the fourth door in the 
Ford. Keep after Henry. We sure need 
that door. And when you have won 
this fight, kindly bring pressure to bear 
on Henry so that these doors will shut 
without cussin’, The ‘slam’ of a Ford 
door sounds too much like a cuss-word 
that rimes with it.” 

What Mr. Long says in his catalogue 
about his experiences with the flivver 
is about as witty as anything that has 
come out on that very hackneyed sub- 
ject. He runs along in this way: 

“Once upon a time I bought a Ford. 
Was sold me as a used Ford, but was a 
misused one. Had taken the bit in its 
teeth, ran amuck, turned turtle and out- 
law. Took me months to subdue that 
obstreperous Ford. It almost subdued 
me. Had never driven before. They 
say old people make a hard job of it, and 
I believe this. Henry was sure head- 
strong and ran into most everything but 
the road. Why, for a while I averaged 
about eight ditches, three fences, one 
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telephone pole and two dizzy bicycles 
a week. Had a self-starter but I soon 
wished to swap it for a self-stopper. 
Believe me, I failed to see how one 
could ever care to drive a Ford. No 
joy riding about it for me. I still re- 
call the anxiety of those cold mornings 
when Henry had sinking spells and was 
dead to the world. 

“And I had tire trouble. My, how I 
hated to tackle those tires with the toy 
tire tools wished on me with the Ford 
(1’ll never vote for Henry Ford until 
he throws in a pair of life-size tire tools 
and puts another spring under the back 
seat). I’d bribe some other Ford traveler 
to help me, or run in on the rim. And 
patching a tube was indeed a serious 
operation, to be avoided if possible. 

“Finally I noticed that the garage men 
used large, powerful tire tools. So I 
had a set made from old buggy springs, 
and soon got on to the curves of those 
tires, and took it all as a part of the 
day’s work if I had to change tires and 
patch tubes. I learned also to dress 
for the job and not risk my ‘other 
clothes.’ in time, too, driving became 
easy and almost second nature, as you 
no doubt well know. 

“For a long time I kept on driving 
that Ford. To be sure, most all parts 
but one wheel and the exhaust pipe had 
been replaced several times, but it was 
the same old Henry. But now it’s all 
over. I traded that notorious, obstrep- 
erous, used and misused Ford for a 
new flivver. Just had to do it. Henry 
became so afflicted with the rickets, gout, 
radiator hemorrhages and other ills that 
he couldn’t keep his appointments. 

“Those sinking spells were more fre- 
quent, severe and prolonged. Often I 
had to dash hot water in Henry’s face 
and work over his apparently lifeless 
form to bring him out of it. And the 
ungrateful cuss would reciprocate by 
trying to kick me. Never got me, for 
I proved too agile, like the darkey who 
said: ‘No sah. Dat ole fool mule nebber 
zackly kicked me yet, but he offen kicks 
whar I’ve jest bin.’ 

“Now you wonder why I fell for an- 
other Ford. Well, there’s a reason, and 
I’ll tell you. Some years ago when I 
‘enjoyed poor health,’ as the saying goes, 
Doc recommended horseback riding. Said 
a daily jouncing and shaking up was 
great medicine. So I had Doc’s pre- 
scription filled, took my medicine ‘and 
became a rough rider. Later I found 
this treatment could be taken in a Ford 
—flivver again displaces the horse! 

“Since ‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,’ far be it from 
me to discontinue the treatments. In- 
stead of taking medicine from a bottle 
one has to ‘shake well before using’ I’ll 
take mine with my daily work, in a 
Ford that shakes well while using.” 


—The Pathfinder 


EpitTor’s NoTe:— 


My friend, J. D. Long, who tells about his Ford 
troubles above, which story is taken from The 
Pathfinder, surely knows how to tell a story, and 
he must have had experience with the much- 
maligned “Tin Lizzie.” The funny part of it is 
that those who tell these funny jokes keep right 
on buying Ford cars. 








The Regelio-Cyclus Irises 


(Continued from page 146) 


stately stems, twenty inches tall or more, 
and bears uncommonly large flowers of 
noble Oncocyclus shape, with well 
rounded petals of a delicate creamy white, 
netted and veined all over with pinkish 
brown.—C. G. VAN TUBERGEN, JUN., (In 
The Garden, English) 


























SIZE AND VITALITY OF 
GLADIOLUS BULBS—BULBS 
GROWING ABOVE GROUND 


In regard to “Size and Vitality of 
Gladiolus Bulbs” in December issue of 
'LHE LOWER GROWER will say I had a 
similar experience with a small per- 
centage of extra large bulbs in the sea- 
son ot 1928. 

For no apparent reason these bulbs, 
that were grown in 1922 under irriga- 
tion, on ground that had not had any 
fertilizer applied, tailed to grow and 
bloom. A tew made no growth at all. 
Others made a weak growth while one 
made a half inch new bulb but no growth 
above ground. Other bulbs of the same 
varieties and equally large, produced 
tine bloom and made good increase both 
by division and bulblets. 

Speaking of increase, I had a new ex- 
perience, (to me at least), with ten 
nalf incn bulbs of Alice Tiplady planted 
May 7, 1928. They grew nicely, and all 
produced bloom spikes that 1 topped, 
only allowing two or three blooms to 
mature. 

‘Yhe tirst of October I noticed a spike 
of bloom on the Tipladys. Un examina- 
tion 1 found it growing from a bulb 
that had formed at the axil of the first 
leaf on the stalk. At digging time from 
the ten half inch bulbs I dug seven large, 
ten small bulbs and one hundred and 
tifty bulblets. When 1 examined the 
staiks 1 found bulbs had started to form 
at the axil of each leaf. Seven of these 
bulbs measured one-half to three-quar- 
ters inch in diameter. They seem as 
sound as bulbs produced in the usual 
way. I expect to plant them this year 
and see what they will produce, or prove 
perhaps they were just a freak growth 
in an unusually wet year. 

NELLIE S. LONG 


STERILIZING SOIL 
FOR SEEDLINGS 


Now that so many of your readers 
will be starting seeds indoors or under 
glass a word of caution concerning 
sterilizing the soil is timely. For only 
a flat or two nothing is more satisfactory 
than cooking the soil in the oven, half 
an hour in a temperature high enough 
to boil water. Wetting the soil a bit, 
if dried out through storage, is a good 
plan. The use of formalin (formalde- 
hyde) is sometimes recommended. It 
should be used with extreme caution, and 
NEVER on seeds or seedlings. Con- 
cerning its use a writer in one of the 
leading florists’ trade periodicals says: 
“It is better not to have plants growing 
in the same greenhouse when the soil 
is being sterilized. If the plants are 
seventy-five to one hundred feet away, 
however, no harm is likely to result. 
It is best to wait a week after using 
formaldehyde before planting crops in 
the beds or benches where it has been 
used.” 

A FLOWER GROWER ADMIRER 


SOME BULBLETS 


A. E. Kunderd writes that one of his 
customers in California sends the fol- 
lowing report: 

“One bulb, an unnamed one from a 
mixture bought from you several seasons 
ago produced nine hundred and thirty- 
three cormlets and two large bulbs. I 
would not believe it if I had not done the 
digging and counting myself.” 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
GROW IN THE AIR 


You have all heard of growing Gladi- 
oli in the ground “in sand,” etc.; but 
who has had the experience of growing 
them in the air? We have grown and 
experimented with the Gladiolus in all 
varieties from the lowly America to the 
lordly Diener’s Henry ford, but we had 
a new experience this year. The variety 
was Scarlano and we had an unusual 
crop of bulbs and bulblets in the ground 
and also had three good sized bulbs on 
the stalks in the air at three, seven, 
and eleven inches high, respectively. 
These bulbs are good size and grow 
about half way around the stem. ‘hey 
seem to be keeping fine. 

Who knows the whys and wherefores? 
It’s new with us. We would be glad 
to hear from anyone who can throw any 
light on the matter or who has had 
similar experience, and follewed it up. 
We are now anxious to see what these 
bulbs will do when planted this year. 
They were grown in light sandy loam, 
and with plenty of overhead irrigation. 


Hogevet & SONS 


WINTER BLOOMING 
FLOWERS IN MAINE 


I picked many Heartsease in my gar- 
den all through December and up to 
January 20, 1924. The last record re- 
garding them in my garden book is un- 
der head of January 20: “Picked Ladies 
Delights in Rose and Iris Gardens.” 
They had been covered with snow but 
kept right on growing, forming buds, 
and blooming. 

_ This has surely been an usual Winter 
in Maine. It would not surprise me, 
even now, (February 18), to find Hearts- 
ease alive under the snow. Our gar- 
dens are at Cape Elizabeth, four miles 
from Portland. These same plants of 
Heartsease were blooming all Summer 
and they brought out many exclamations 
of delight from visitors and passers-by. 


MaBLe Cary TOoBIE 


PEONY BUD BLIGHT 


I was interested in Mr. Edward 
Auten’s article on Peony Spraying in 
January number. Last season I had 
lots of buds that never developed. I 
laid it to a freeze we had in May that 
froze the Peony stalks stiffer than steel- 
yards. I wonder if it was some 
Botrytis. Who knows? 


How about dosing the surface of the 
ground over the plants good with dry 
Bordeaux before they come up and let 
the rain carry it down? I dosed the 
ground around my small tree Peonies 
last Summer. It never did any harm 
that I could see if it did not do any 
good. 


I have had broken Peony roots develop 
growth after lying in the ground two 
years. NEWTON J. PECK 


STARTING BULBLETS 
IN THE HOUSE 


I note what Mr. Black says about 
starting small lots of bulblets in the 
house and transplanting them later. I 
have tried that but lost a good many in 
transplanting. I now start small lots, 
twenty-five or less, in paper boxes and 
when well started, and weather suitable, 
slip them out of the box without breaking 
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up the soil, and having a trench o 

set them in, draw the dirt about tg 
and they go right on growing. This 
method gives them an earlier start and 
also gets the small tedious lots out of 
the way before the busy season arrives 





BOOK REVIEWS . 








PLANNING YOUR GARDEN, by w 
S. Rodgers. The Amateur’s Book of 
the Garden Series. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y., $1.75, 

This book is not a set of directions 
telling where to put a Delphinium, a 
Daffodil and an Iris, but a presentation 
of the fundamental principles of layin 
out a garden at the start. Intended by 
the publishers for use by those who do not 
intend to employ a landscape architect 
one may follow the principles therein 
set forth, and still find room for full ex. 
pression of their own preferences and in- 
dividuality in the selection and arrange- 
ment of varieties. 

Most justifiably, the author deals with 
the entire area of ground in a city or 
suburban home site, seeking to make the 
component parts of front yard, lawn, 
flower garden and vegetable garden form 
a practical and well balanced whole, 
yielding to the limitations of a small 
plot where to strive to overcome them 
would result in defeat. Of especial value 
are the comments on the lines and pro- 
portions between walks, grass plots and 
the beds and borders. Emphasizin@ the 
necessity of making a plan to accurate 
scale on paper, in order to avoid nis- 
takes when time and labor are at a pre- 
mium, a set of two dozen yard plans for 
various shapes provide workable sug- 
gestions which anyone with little effort 
might adapt to his own needs. 

Chapters on beds and borders, walks 
and drives, grass, sloping gardens, rock 
gardens, water, glass, fences and hedges, 
Roses, vegetables, etc., give some idea of 
the scope of the work. Throughout the 
entire book there is a constant suggestion 
of simplicity and restraint rather than 
over-elaboration, which makes the prin- 
ciples outlined seem of unusual value. 
A total of one hundred and five drawings 
help to make the book more easily under- 
stood. 

Any one contemplating the incorpo- 
ration of a tennis court in a yard plan 
will find no mention made of back stops, 
and the preferable size for playing 
space; instead of a minimum one might 
better have been given or added. And 
while the outside dimensions of the ten- 
nis court are correct, it should not be 
marked out by the diagram given. 

EpWARD AUTEN, JR. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN: Revised 
and enlarged; by Adolph Kruhm, from 
the original text of I. D. Bennett. 
The Amateur’s Book of the Garden 
Series, Doubleday Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. $1.75. 

On page six of this book I read “Some 
vegetables will not thrive in cool soil 
and seasons, no matter what is done to 
encourage them; others will not do wellf)) 
with the arrival of warm days, no mat- 
ter how good the soil nor how thorough 
the culture;” and further on. “Conse- 
quently, make up your mind what you 
want and when you want it, and then 
study if the thing can be done!” How 
fine it would be if some of the exuberant 
makers of seed catalogues would also 
state these facts. The author then goes 
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on to suggest that ‘we should classify 
vegetables for our own uses into the fol- 
lowing classes: 
A—tThe short season, cool season crops. 
B—The quick growing, all season 


crops. , 
C—The slow growing, long season 
crops. , 
D—The all season crops (of minor 
importance). 


Full understanding of all the princi- 
ples outlined above would surely save 
many of us from foolish attempts at 
growing certain vegetables at any time 
the fancy struck us. 

One finds the to-be-expected chapters 
on planning, fertility, sowing seed, trans- 
planting (this one 1s especially good), 
tools, root and vine crops, greens, and 
amply full lists of varieties. But there 
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are also given chapters on perennial 
vegetables, the midsummer garden, win- 
ter storage, insect enemies, spray form- 
ulas, hotbeds, and fall work, that add very 
materially to the completeness and value 
of the book. 

The performance of any one variety 
is so different on different soils and un- 
der different weather conditions, that 
the lists given would not be infallible for 
all to follow, but they have evidently 
been worked out from actual experience 
and so are worthy of honest consider- 
ation. 

In the chapter on the sowing of seed 
more definite instructions on depth of 
planting might have been given, for I 
believe one of the greatest causes of 
failure is too deep planting. 

Epw. AUTEN, JR. 





Native Plants for 


VISIT of only a few days in Eng- 

land is enough to show that the love 

of flowers and of growing them is 
much greater there than here. Flowers 
are seen everywhere, in the window-boxes 
of towns and in the country, down even 
to the humblest cottages. Never before in 
the history of England has there been 
such a love of cultivating flowers as to- 
day, and it seems to me this is true of 
our own country as well. The Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society has more than 10,000 
active members. Every county has hor- 
ticultural societies, and flower shows are 
held in every part of the country. 

The reason why flowers are more cul- 
tivated in England than they are in this 
country is not hard to find. The English 
have studied their local conditions and 
have adapted their gardening efforts to 
these conditions, while in America for 
many years we have tried to adopt (or 
adapt) the stvle of gardening of other 
countries, without considering the fact 
that our conditions here mace such adap- 
tations impossible. An anecdote perhaps 
will illustrate my meaning. 

Some thirty or forty years ago a man 
who was possibly the most famous gar- 
dener of his day in America, read in an 
English catalogue the account of a won- 
derful plant called Gaylussacia resinosa, 
which was described as bearing beautiful 
heath-like white flowers which were fol- 
lowed by abundant and delicious black 
fruits, while in the Autumn the foliage 
of this wonderful plant assumed a mar- 
velous scarlet color. The price of this 
plant was £2 (or $10.00) for each plant. 
The American, filled with enthusiasm, or- 
dered a dozen, and when they arrived, 
gave them the best position in his garden 
and tended and watched them with the 
greatest care. One day one of his neigh- 
bors, better informed than himself, called 
on him, and, of course, was shown the 
wonderful plants. Imagine the feelings 
of the gardener when this friend smil- 
ingly informed him that Gaylussacia 
resinosa was the common Huckleberry, 
and that he had an acre or two of them 
in his own woods. This story perhaps 
will show that if any one wants to be a 
good gardener, he must study and know 
the plants of his own neighborhood, and 
— these the basis of his garden opera- 
ions. 

This same importer of the Huckleberry 
plants (at $10.00 a plant) devoted forty 
years of his life to trying to copy Eng- 
land on his own estate, by planting on it 
every conifer which had been found to 
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succeed in England, and all sorts of Rho- 
dodendrons and other broad-leaved ever- 
greens. He would not for a moment have 
considered planting a White Pine or a 
Hemlock, because, as he said, they were 
common trees, and yet the White Pine 
and the Hemlock are among the noblest 
of all the evergreen trees of the world, 
and for the decoration of United States’ 
parks and gardens infinitely superior to 
any trees of foreign countries. This same 
man, through his reputation, industry, 
the charm of his manner, and his knowl- 
edge of foreign gardens, foreign estates, 
especially those of England, had an im- 
mense influence on his own country peo- 
ple, and for a generation led people in 
this country to try to bring England to 
America. Now I hope we have learned 
enough to plant more wisely and to real- 
ize that there are gardening possibilities 
here in New England as great or greater 
than in any other part of the world. Eng- 
land has a climate of mild Winters and 
moist and comparatively cool Summers. 
It has a climate in which conifers, Rho- 
dodendrons, and other broad-leaved, ever- 
green trees and shrubs flourish to per- 
fection. Here in the United States it is 
needless to tell you that ours is a climate 
of cold Winters, of hot Summers, and of 
long, dry Autumns. Some things we 
cannot have in our gardens, but other 
plants we can grow here as well or bet-» 
ter than in any other part of the world. 
To find out what these plants are and 
then to develop them to their greatest 
beauty should be the aim of all good gar- 
deners. 

Information is gradually accumulating 
which makes the selection of proper 
plants for United States’ gardens much 
easier than it was fifty years ago. We 
know now that only a few conifers will 
flourish in this climate, or even live here 
for many years; that while a few Rho- 
dodendrons can be cultivated if especial 
attention is given to them, on the whole 
they are unsatisfactory plants for our 
climate, and that, if they are grown, their 
cultivation must be attended by labor and 
expense. On the other hand, in our cli- 
mate trees and shrubs with deciduous 
leaves flower more freely than they do 
anywhere in Europe, and many of these 
produce wonderful Autumn effects, with 
the briliiant tints of their fading leaves 
and their abundant fruits. Such plants 
are the Lilacs, the flowering Apples, the 
bush Honeysuckles, the Mock Oranges, 
and the native Viburnums and Cornels, 
and the Clethra, the Shadbush, the Haw- 
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thorn, and a hundred other trees and 
shrubs which must form the foundation 
of every successful American garden. 

In England the Spring begins early in 
March, so for two months it is possible 
to enjoy in the gardens innumerable 
Spring flowers which we cannot grow in 
this country. Our Springs are very 
short, and it is hardly worth while to at- 
tempt to grow plants here which flower 
much before the first of May. July and 
August are bad months in this climate, 
for the hot sun and the small rainfall 
make it almost impossible to cultivate 
successfully here many summer-blooming 
flowers which so delight Summer visitors 
to England. May and June, however, 
are perfect months in the United States’ 
gardens, and as for September, October, 
and November, the United States leads 
the world in the gardening possibilities 
of these months. 

No other part of the world can boast 
such floral displays as our Goldenrod, 
Asters, Eupetoriums, and innumerable 
other autumn-blooming flowers, and no- 
where else are the fading leaves more 
brilliant or the crops of ornamental fruits 
more abundant. The White Pine and the 
Hemlock are two of the noblest ever- 
greer trees in the world to form the 
backgrounds for our gardens. If we can- 
not grow in the United States the plant 
which our English cousins call “Laurel,” 
but which is really an evergreen cherry, 
we have in our own Kalmia one of the 
most beautiful of all evergreen flowering 
shrubs. All of England, even with its 
Heather, Gorse, and Broom, has nothing 
to compare in beauty with our laurel- 
covered hillside, and one hillside in par- 
ticular, within twenty miles of Lancaster, 
has the most wonderful floral display of 
it that I have ever seen. 

Our Garden society, young as it is, has 
already done good work in increasing 
the love of flowers and their cultivation 
in this town. I hope in a very few years 
to see every house here embowered in 
masses of Lilac, Syringas, Crab-apples, 
and Honeysuckles, and to find people 
from all the neighboring towns looking 
upon Lancaster as a model for flower 
lovers, and that people will come every 
Spring and Autumn from far beyond the 
borders of the county to see what a love 
of flowers and a knowledge of their cul- 
tivation may do for a community. 


R. S. THAYER, Massachusetts 


(In Woman’s Nat'l Farm and Garden 
Bulletin) 









Improving a Poor Lawn 


Bad places in a lawn with little or 
no grass and which show brown with- 
out good reason make the householder 
discouraged. Sometimes the scatter- 
ing of well rotted manure half an inch 
to an inch in thickness and putting on 
of additional lawn grass seed will do 
the trick. Spading up the bad spots, 
mixing bone meal, wood ashes or other 
fertilizer, and reseeding is sometimes 
necessary. Nitrate of soda in very 
small quantities and well pulverized 
may be useful. If a lawn is really im- 
poverished through lack of fertility it 
may be necessary to spade or plow the 
entire area and manure heavily. Use 
well rotted manure, bone meal and 
wood ashes, if available, and scatter 
lawn grass seed plentifully, raking in 
carefully, and be sure to rake level, 
and roll with a light roller. 






































































Sansevieria—Aster and, Gladiolus 
Foliage Turning Yellow 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have a rather remarkable specimen of 
Sansevieria, three years old, thirty inches tall. 
The leaf is striped horizontally dark and light 
green, alternately. The plant is pyramidal in 
growth. 

Can you tell me of what country it is a native? 
How tall it will grow? Whether it will bloom? 
And what the blossom is like? I have many in- 
quiries regarding it. 

Do you know of any treatment that will pre- 
vent Asters and Gladioli from turning yellow 
as they approach the budding season? 

As a new subscriber to your magazine let 
me say that I greatly enjoy it and have loaned 
it to others who have been delighted as well. 


M. E. N. 


Answer:—Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture gives information about San- 
sevieria as follows: 


Sansevieria (after Raimond de Sangro, Prince 
of Sanseviero, born at Naples 1710. The spelling 
Sanseviera is not the earliest). Liliaceae. Bow- 
string Hemp. Herbaceous perennials, essentially 
tender foliage plants, although beautiful in flower, 
adapted to the coolhouse. They are grown for the 
stiff erect lvs., which are usually variegated. 

Rhizome short, thick, sometimes stoloniferous ; 
lvs. in a basal rosette, thick cartilaginous, fre- 
quently elongated, rather flat or terete: scape 
simple, tall, stout: fis. greenish white, medium- 
sized or long, clustered in an often dense raceme; 
perianth-tube slender, sometimes very long; sta- 
mens 6; ovary free, 3-celled.—Trop. and S. Afr. 
and India; the most. recent treatment is by N. 
E. Brown in Kew Bulletin, 1915, where 54 species 
are described. The genus is important in yield- 
ing fiber. 

Sansevierias are easily propagated by division 
or they may be raised from leaf-cuttings about 
3. inches long. These cuttings form roots in 
sandy soil after about one month, after which a 
long stolon-like bud is formed, which produces 
the new plant at some distance from the cut- 
ting. Sansevierias are well adapted to house 
decoration, since they do not require much sun- 
light. A rather heavy soil suits them best. 

It is probable that your Sansevieria 
may be the variety Thyrsiflora, which 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture de- 
scribes as follows: 

“Thyrsiflora, Thumb. (S. guineesis, Willd.). 
Lvs. 2-4 to a growth, from a stout creeping root- 
stock, erect and smooth, to 1% ft. long and 3% 
in. broad, lanceolate, acute or obtuse, on both 
sides marked with pale green transverse bands 
which become obscure with age, tapering into 
a channelled petiole: fis. greenish white, fragrant. 
Trop. Afr. B. H. 1179 (properly 1180).” 

You will note that Bailey says that 
this plant is from Tropical Africa. 

Your trouble with Aster and Gladiolus 
foliage turning yellow may possibly be 
from’ too much water, or perhaps in 
case of the Asters, the Aster yellows, a 
disease peculiar to this plant. Rather 
than suggest a remedy, would recom- 
mend that you give the Asters absolutely 
new ground each year. 





The Curious Snow-Fleas 
To THE EpItTor:— 


Will you give me an outline of the life history 
of snow-fleas? They are a dark purple, almost 
black, and very small. In February and March, 
in black growth, they can be seen where the 
sun shines in, hopping around in countless thou- 
sands, usually in a sled road at temperatures that 
would be fatal to any other insect life. How do 
they get there when there is two feet of snow 
with three or four crusts through it? I don’t 
see how they can come up through from the 
ground, and it does not seem likely that -they 
stay in the trees in the early Winter and drop 
on the snow. Other publications have treated 
this question with great hilarity, or else said they 
never heard of such an insect. C. A. F. 


Answer :—lIt is an interesting fact that 
some insects delight to live during the 
season of the year when the temperature 
is low. Indeed, some insects appear to 


shun the heat and appear to be in dis- 
tress when brought into the presence of 
high temperatures. 

The snow-flea (Achorutes nivicola) is 
one of the insects that seems to prefer 
low temperature for, as “C.A.F.” relates, 
it is found on the surface of the snow, 
especially in the woods in the Spring, 
sometimes in such enormous numbers that 
the snow appears to be coated with them 
as though grains of gunpowder had been 
scattered everywhere. Hollows and holes 
in the snow are often black with them, 
and when the snow is melting the rivulets 
running in the tracks of a sleigh bear in- 
numerable individuals on their currents. 
During sugar making time the snow- 
fleas often become a source of annoyance, 
for they get into the sap in the buckets, 
and into the boiling pans. 

I shall have to confess that I know 
nothing of the life history of this tiny 
insect, and I cannot find that anyone else 
knows anything definite about it. It cer- 
tainly lays its tiny white eggs some- 
where, and I would hazard the guess that 
they are laid in the moss on trees, stumps 
and logs where there is considerable mois- 
ture. From these situations the snow- 
fleas, when they hatch from the oes, 
find their way over the surface of the 
snow, for they are active and move about 
by leaping—GLENN W. Herrick, (In 
Rural New Yorker) 





Planting Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I am wondering whether there is any easier 
method for an amateur to plant five hundred to 
one thousand Gladiolus bulbs in a small garden, 
than by digging a trench five or six inches deep 


and placing the bulbs in it, by hand? In other . 


words, I am wondering whether there is any ap- 
paratus for placing the bulbs in the ground, at 
the required depth, without moving the earth by 
digging a trench or ditch. FC 


Answer:—No, there is no way of 
planting Gladiolus bulbs better than dig- 
ging a trench, but this need not be for 
a single row of Gladiolus bulbs. The 
trench can be a flat bottom trench six 
to eight inches wide and the bulbs may 
be planted in a double row along each 
side of this trench. This is more eco- 
nomical of space and labor than to dig 
a trench for a single row, especially 
if it is desired to plant the bulbs five to 
six inches deep. 

A flat bottom trench can be made by 
opening as deep a furrow as possible 
with a mould-board plow, attached to 
hand cultivator; afterwards deepening 
this trench with a hand hoe and making 
the trench the width of hoe. This was 
my practice for some years, but latterly 
after using the mould-board plow I use 
a specially made shovel or spade about 
eight inches wide on a long handle. 
This is only a flat moulders’ shovel, cut 
off at the sides to make it the desired 
width and fitted with an ordinary barn- 
shovel handle. 

Would recommend that you do not 
plant bulbs deeper than four to five 
inches for first size and from three to 
four inches for smaller sizes. Possibly 
five to six inches is none too deep in 
light sandy soil, but still four to five 
inches will answer. Too deep planting of 
Gladioli has been recommended during re- 
cent years. They do better if planted a 
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bit shallow, although they do not stand 
up as well against high wind or during a 
rain storm. The flat bottom and double 
row trench method, however, helps the 
plants to support each other. The 
trenches may be placed twenty-four to 
thirty inches apart. 
MADISON CoopER 





Questions About Inspec- 
tion of Flower Stocks 


To THE EpITorR :— 


Are the state inspection laws prett i 
or do they differ considerably in digercat sain 

Are flower roots and bulbs subject to jn. 
— the —_ as nursery stock? 

s inspection for anything else than §& 
Seale? ‘ £ n San Jose 

oes the year date from day of inspecti 

What is the annual fee? ——s 

Is it a “one price to all” or does it vary ac. 
cording to acreage? 

Do villages have inspectors or are they not 
permitted to ship or how do they manage? 

Can one sell in his own county or state with. 
out inspection? Cc. I. D 





EpiTor’s Note: 


The above questions cover pretty 
nearly everything in the way of inspec- 
tion that is likely to happen to a grower 
of flower stocks. The Editor pleads 
ignorance, but in general understands 
that there is comparatively little in- 
spection required, except on certain 
things and that for sale and shipping 
within the county no inspection is re. 
quired. 

Can any of my friends who are in the 
business of shipping from one state to 
another make a comprehensive state- 
ment covering all the information asked 
for above? Anyone who can do this will 
confer a favor on the Editor, as well 
as on “C. J. D.” 





Dust Spray for Black Spot on Roses 
To THE EpITor :— 


Ella C. Horton, in her article on page 59 
the February issue of THE FLOWER Guewee, ma 
tions a dust spray for Roses, mentioned originally 
in the 1922 Rose Annual. I would very much 
like to know what this dust spray is and how 
prepared. mm. F.C. 


_ Answer:—The dust spray reference 
in the 1922 American Rose Annual, page 
85, is as follows: 


“The dust mixtures should be obtained from 
the manufacturers or dealers, ready mixed. The 
one with which the writer experimented, and 
which was as efficient as Bordeaux Mixture, is 
known as the ‘90-10’ mixture.” It consists of 
ninety parts finely ground sulphur and_ ten 
parts arsenate of lead. Such a mixture is 
both a fungicide and an insecticide. As pre- 
viously noted, it is now possible to get a dust 
mixture containing sulphur, arsenate of lead, 
and nicotine. This mixture is efficient in the 
control of fungi and chewing and sucking insects. 

“It is also possible to obtain lime-sulphur and 
Bordeaux Mixture in dry form. Most of these 
materials are prepared with the idea of their 
being used as sprays and not as dusts. There 
is, however, a copper-sulphate and lime-mixture 
which is designed for use as a dust. This material 
will probably give satisfactory control of the 
disease but will discolor the foliage. Experi- 
mental work with this and other materials should 
be conducted.” 





Questions and Answers Asked 
- and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the in- 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 
of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


IRIS ROOT ROT 


Are some Irises more susceptible to 
root rot than others? Those with the 
rot last Fall did not seem to be invested 








% 
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; - | have seen borers three 
a but none so far in my plant- 
ing. N. J. P. 
TO INCREASE HYACINTHS 

A reader wants to know how to in- 
crease Hyacinths; having a few favor- 
ites, the names of which have been lost. 
Any information of this kind would 
doubtless be helpful to others besides the 


inquirer. 


FIELD GROWN DAHLIA TUBERS VERSUS 
GREEN PLANTS 
A reader says that many commercial 
growers say that field grown tubers are 
better than green plants, and that many 
others say that green plants are better 
than field grown tubers. What have my 
readers to say on this subject? Anyone 
with experience and ideas will be given 
space in THE FLOWER GROWER to tell 
what he thinks on this subject. 
THE EDITOR 


WILL GLADIOLUS SEED FREEZE? 

A subscriber wants to know if Gladi- 
olus seed that has been exposed 
to a zero temperature or lower will be 
injured for germination. le 
Editor has no experience along this line, 
he has answered by stating that if the 
seed was well matured and thoroughly 
dry that its germinating qualities prob- 
ably would not be destroyed by low 
temperature conditions. If any reader 
has had experience along this line will 
he please let us hear from him? 


TREATING WOUNDED TREES 

A good many times I have seen the 
same directions for treatment of dis- 
eased, wounded trees: “clean, disinfect 
and seal.” But nowhere, even in your 
valuable magazine, have I been able to 
find what is the proper disinfectant to 
use. I know that any mineral oil is 
death to insect life, and in case of bor- 
ers have sometimes squirted oil from an 
oil can on them in their hole. Often this 
is easy and practical, but I have always 
been afraid that this might do as much 
or more injury to the tree as the borer, 
knowing that often mineral oil is harm- 
ful to vegetable as well as animal life. 

Won’t you give us some information 
on this subject? 

I. M. CoNNEsS 


CARE OF AZALEA 


As one of your readers, may I ask 
that you kindly advise the best treat- 
ment for the growth of an Azalea. 

I have one which was given to me 
about five years ago at Easter time, and 
while it has bloomed each year around 
Christmas, it has never had the same 
abundance of flowers and has never 
grown any larger. It stays small and 
there would seem to be something lack- 
ing in the nourishment of the soil, al- 
though I have changed the earth and 
the pot, giving it more room, and it 
takes on new leaves, still it stays small 
and is not as healthy as it should be. 
In the Summer I put it out in the 
ground—pot and all—in a shady place, 
and while it takes on new leaves and 
bears flowers, still it does not branch 
out as it should. J. 8. L. 


IS DAHLIA KALIF WEAK? 


In the Spring of 1922 I secured Dahlia 
Kalif recommended as a strong grower 
and free bloomer. Mine is the very op- 
posite. 

The tuber I planted was a fine large 
one and the plant grew about two feet, 
produced one flower and stopped. The 
stalk turned brownish in color with 
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greyish white spots. Perhaps I did not 
handle it right. 

Last year, however, it did the very 
same thing, one plant producing one 
flower, the other none. The plants were 
weak, about two feet high, with the same 
appearance as the year before. I cut 
back and fertilized. More buds came on 
but they were killed by frost. 

Tom Lundy, Geo. Walters, Geisha, 
Break o’ Day and others right beside 
these plants grew six feet and over and 
had an abundance of bloom. What is the 
matter with Kalif? R. M. M. 


PROPAGATING CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


In October I set out a hedge of Cali- 
fornia Privet, (Ligustrum Ovalifolium), 
450 plants, average height about two and 
a half feet. I planted it in double row 
in a trench dug ten inches wide and ten 
inches deep, setting the plants eight 
inches apart in the row against the side 
of trench. 

Shall I cut this back and when? How 
far back shall I cut it? And can I set 
the cuttings out in a trench set close to- 
gether and expect them to take root so 
that I could have plants to offer for sale 
in a year or so? 

I have been told to cut it within twelve 
or fifteen inches of the ground but I can’t 
see how I am to obtain a hedge the de- 
sired height if I do this. 

I mulched with strawy manure to pro- 
tect it for its first Winter in its new 
location. 

ERNEST JOHNSON 


PEONY ROT 


I have grown a few Peonies for my 
own pleasure for some years and had 
good success until about three years ago. 
A plant of the old-fashioned deep red 
type, that had given me thirty to forty 
blooms the year before, came up to eight 
or ten inches with good sized buds when 
the stems began to wilt, one at a time, 
and fall over. Examination showed the 
stems close to the earth rotted entirely 
Sone so they could be easily pulled 
0 


The number of blooms were reduced 
that year one-half. The next season one- 
fourth. The plant was taken up and all 
decayed parts cut away and planted in 
a new place, but the trouble continues 
and has spread to other plants of dif- 
ferent varieties. 

No insect or worm was found. 

Any information or suggestions w uld 
be greatly appreciated. 

I might add that I had no trouble be- 
fore using bone meal as a fertilizer, had 
previously used manure. 


Mrs. M. D. Corrrin 





ANSWERS 


CUTTING GLADIOLUS BULBS 

In answer to several readers it may 
be stated that to cut Gladiolus bulbs to 
promote increase it is necessary to cut 
vertically, (from top to bottom of the 
bulb,) leaving a good portion of the root 
surface with each “eye.” Bulbs may be 
cut into two or more pieces, depending 
on number and distribution of eyes. 


BLUE BONNET FLOWER 


The Blue Bonnet Flower of Texas will 
grow in Ohio. 

My home is in Northeastern Michigan. 
The seed of this flower was brought from 
Western Oklahoma and planted in the 
Spring of 1912. It did not make a good 
growth the first year, but comes up 
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every year now and the plants and 
blossoms are as beautiful as in their 
native state. M. KinyYon 


TULIPS FAILING TO BLOOM 

In my opinion the trouble with your 
correspondent’s Tulips was that they had 
already had too much of that “gross 
feeding,” mixed in the soil before they 
were planted. No Tulip is “all in” so 
long as it is alive, or so long as any 
part of the basal ring of the bulb is 
alive, no matter how small the bulb nor 
how small the living part of the basal 
ring. B. C. AUTEN 


NO FAILURES WITH HYACINTHS 


Having grown a few varieties of Hy- 
acinths all my life, I know nothing of 
their failing, I only know of their divid- 
ing up, making numerous little plants, 
same as Tulips, requiring to be dug and 
reset, every few years, in order to bloom 
best. They must have well drained bed, 
else water in Winter will freeze about 
their roots and kill them. 


Mrs. SarAH A. PLEAS 


KAEMPFERI IRIS FROM SEED 


We plant this seed as soon as ripe, in 
sandy soil and transplant after one year 
old. We mulch between the plants with 
lawn clippings and water during our dry 
Summer. Transplanting is best done 
in the Spring just as growth starts. 


J. E. ERDMANN, (Wash.) 


WHITE FLY 

The small white fly spoken of by 
“F. M. M.” may be quite similar to a 
small butterfly. I had trouble with white 
butterflies in my greenhouse last Sum- 
mer. They got in and laid their eggs 
over the most of my plants. Spraying 
with Black Leaf 40 is a good remedy. 
Lay the pots down on their sides, so that 
spray can be applied to the under side 
of the leaves. Spraying every other day 
with Black Leaf 40 will soon rid plants 
of this trouble. I use a bulb sprayer 
so as to get at the under side of the 
leaves easily. E. M. A. 


TULIPS FROM SEED 

Here on the North Pacific Coast we 
make a practice of planting all bulb 
seeds as soon as ripe when they will 
promptly appear the following Spring. 
If planted in the Spring they sometimes 
do not appear until the following sea- 
son. From my Holland and Pacific 
Coast experience, I think that these 
seeds planted in sandy soil as soon as 
ripe and mulched with a little coarse 
litter, will give pleasing results. If not 
planted at once try to plant as early 
in the Spring as possible; usually there 
is a spell in February when it can be 
done, but in that case there will always 
be some seeds that will lay over a year. 
It will take about three years for seed- 
lings to bloom, and then you may not 
get anything worth while. Some of the 
seed sowers on the Coast, notably at 
Bellingham, have some fine things. 


J. E. ERDMANN 


PROPAGATING LILIES 
Lilies can be propagated as follows:. 
At the base of every leaf is an in- 
cipient bud. If the leaves are cut off 


with a bit of the stalk, and slipped in 
moist sand in greenhouse with heat, the 
incipient buds will grow and bulbs form. 

In case of the Tiger Lily a bulbel 
forms at the base of each leaf, and these 
bulbels require only planting to develop 
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into good bulbs. I used to plant the 
bulbels without removing from the stalk, 
cutting the stalks entire and laying them 
one after another, end to end, in the bot- 
tom of the seed furrow, and covering 
about two inches. 

B. C. AUTEN 


WHICH GLADIOLUS PARENT MOST POTENT? 


From a reader in the West: “Which 
parent is potent in hybridizing the Gladi- 
olus”? Would like to advance a possible 
help not from experience but from theory. 

I would suggest that he consider the 
male parent to transmit any character- 
istics of any flower, especially if this 
parent is bred from good stock, other- 
wise it might fail. I believe also that 
various colors in flowers could be de- 
rived by breeding the various color com- 
binations in the parent flowers, just as 
colors are mixed to bring out desired 
colors in painting. 

As I stated, this is merely a thought 
which came to my mind, or theory which 
holds good in the breeding of pure-bred 
cattle, and when one considers that some- 
thing is possible in one form, it is more 
— likely to be possible in another 

orm. 


JAS. A. SHELLENBERGER 


HYDRANGEAS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Presume by these that “G. L. E.” 
means the Otaksa or French varieties. 
They should be carried inside after the 
first light frosts if wanted for Easter 
blooms and grown in heat in the green- 
house. Assuming your correspondent 
wants to grow them out of doors, after 
the first light frosts let him bank up 
around the stem with soil making a 
mound a foot or so high. This will pro- 
tect the buds at the base of the stem, and 
in the Spring if he will level down the 
soil these buds will start into growth 
and for us they always bloom. We have 
dug up the plants after a light frost and 
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carried them through until Spring in 
a cool cellar, cool enough so that they 
do not start to grow, and keeping them 
just damp enough so they will not dry 
out too badly and die. The terminal 
buds are usually bloom buds. 


J. E. ERDMANN 


DAHLIA CUTTINGS 


Select good healthy stalks. If cutting 
snaps off, it is time to take cutting; but 
if it merely bends then it is too young 
or unsatisfactory. 

Take your cutting when in the above 
condition, selecting the largest, healthiest, 
strongest looking plant, and in cutting 
be sure to cut directly below the leaves 
and at an angle. Trim down to only 
one or two very small leaves, place in 
sand, ashes or anything similar, and 
about one inch apart, if in a propagating 
bed, flat, or pots. Give them bottom 
heat or try to have the bottom of the 
cutting in the sand warmer than the out- 
side air, or you may lose your cuttings. 

Run your bottom heat about 60° F. 
with outside air about 15° less. 

Watch for damping off, and be very 
careful in ventilation and watering until 
rooted. 

Jas. A. SHELLENBERGER 


TO INCREASE BLEEDING HEART 


When the plants are through blooming, 
carefully lift one and you will find it to 
be a clump or mass of heavy fleshy 
roots. Cut these off within two or three 
inches of the crown. Set the original 
plant back, and it will soon revive. The 
amputated roots, cut in pieces three 
inches long, can be planted two inches 
deep in a nicely prepared bed or border, 
in a warm sheltered situation where the 
roots can be placed quite closely. Plant 
about six inches apart each way. Not 
all roots will produce plants but never- 
theless a single clump or cluster ought 
to give about fifty plants. Do not trans- 
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plant into the permanent spot until the 
next Spring, as they will flower just the 
same. These small plants should be given 
a mulch of some coarse littery materia] 
during the winter months. 

To enable the Bleeding Heart to prop. 
erly develop itself, it should be given 
a_ very deep moderately enriched gojj 
whether grown in sun or shade. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL 


HOLLYHOCKS 

Regarding article in September issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, page 325. 

I have grown Hollyhocks for many 
years, single, semi-double and full double 
of all colors. Discarded some years ago, 
all single and semi-double, and have not 
had either in my garden for two years, 
I find it better to grow the five distinct 
colors of white, red, yellow, pink and 
maroon. They do not cross in color, 
neither do they run out, reverting back 
to the single type. You say Biennials, 
Rather say Perennials, which they really 
are, but some varieties in New England 
do not stand the hard Winters. The 
hardiest is the maroon. 

Double Maroon. Plants with half 
inch iron rods with brass tags, have 
been in the ground for five or six years, 
and send up a lot of ‘tall stalks from 
same roots which run down twelve or 
fifteen inches into the ground. 

Double Red. Next in hardiness will 
last four years. 

Double Yellow will also last four years. 

Double White will last two or three 
years. 

Double Newport Pink raised from seed 
this year will bloom itself out the next 
year. As there is always a good demand 
for this color I raise two hundred or three 
hundred plants each year, but mulch them 
well in the Fall as soon as ground 
freezes, about December 15th. 

Seeds from all doubles remain true to 
color and do not mix. 

Azro M. Dows 








